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War and Peace 


By W. M. R. 

STATE of war exists. The President has 

given the reasons for the formal declaration 

against Germany in the firmest and least dilet- 
tante state paper he has written thus far. There is 
nothing to add to his showing that the war we are 
to make is against German autocracy, not against the 
German people. We shall fight for democracy and 
the rule of law. We shall render every assistance 
possible to the other nations in league against Ger- 
many. 

It seems plain that the first thing we should do is 
to make sure of supplies to the Allies. We should 
provide ships and make safe their sailing. The war 
must begin against the submarines. They must be 
checked. This is more important than a huge loan 
to the Allies or a gift of a billion dollars to France. 
The best help we can render is to break the under- 
sea-boat blockade. 

To send a force of soldiers to join with the Allies 
in Europe would be picturesquely sentimental, but it 
would not be war. We cannot send enough men to 
count heavily and it will be at least six months before 
we can get an army of effective strength properly 
organized. 

The navy can get to work at once. Meanwhile 
we must get an army that may be of use on 
European fields somewhat later. The country will 
have to go to conscription, but the conscription must 
be modified in such a way as to prevent the growth 
of militarism. An army of defence first, of aggres- 
sion if need be, but not an army to put down strikes 
at home. The army should not be sent abroad save 
by special congressional enactment. 

Our belligerency must be financed. President Wil- 
son suggests that it be paid for by the people of 
to-day, that it be not passed on to future genera- 
tions. This is just. The way this can be done is 
by conscription of income. War profits must be 
made to yield fatness. Luxuries must be heavily 
taxed. So far as possible, the war taxes levied must 
be such as can least easily be shifted upon the work- 
ers. Taxation must be as much as possible direct, 
as little as posible indirect. The President is right 
in opposing all borrowing. So far as possible, we 
must pay for the war as the war goes along. 

It is to be hoped that while we make war against 
the enemy we shall not indulge in an orgy of the 
spy-mania at home. The situation offers too much 
opportunity for the generation of racial antagonism 
among our own people. The authorities would do 
well to hesitate long before taking drastic measures 
against freedom of speech and printing, and an in- 
discriminate internment of aliens upon mere prej- 
udice and suspicion would be ill-advised. Such a 
course of tolerance would not be inconsistent with 
vigilance and rigor in dealing with acts of dis- 
loyalty or with such plots as have been proved 
against Germans here since August, 1914. It will be 
well to let our pacilists rave as they will. We should 
not scrap our guarantees of liberty at home in mak- 
ing war for the liberation of the world from military 
despotism. 

In short, this country should not lose its head, 
now that war has come. The President has kept 
cool from the beginning. Those who raged against 
his deliberation must now admit that his policy has 
been justified. At any earlier time than now the 
country had not been united. Before the Russian 
revolution which so clearly defined the deep under- 


lying issues of the conflict, it is doubtful that the 
American people generally favored our participation 
in the conflict. At any earlier time the President’s 
declaration would not have had effect upon the evi- 
dent popular discontent in Germany, and it is clear 
that he spoke with some special knowledge of a pow- 
erful impulse to peace in Austria-Hungary. Russia’s 
revolution has shaken militarism in all the Teutonic 
countries and even Bulgaria talks peace, while Tur- 
key gives indications of being on the verge of col- 
lapse under the combined attack of the British and 
the Russians. I think this country’s declaration of 
war comes just at the time when it has most value as 
a factor for an early peace. 

It would not be surprising if peace should come 
before the United States can get thoroughly into 
action. That retreat on the western front begins to 
look more like a retreat of necessity than a retreat 
to victory. The Hindenburg line seems to be imag- 
inary. It moves east and there is a suspicion that 
it will move much farther before it stops, and when 
it does stop it will be at a point of withdrawal to be 
made not a basis of battle but of peace negotiation. 
The unrestricted submarine warfare does not seem 
to be starving England as Germany thought it would, 
and of course when the United States navy and its 
auxiliaries start to clear the seas the submarine 
activities will be very much diminished. The sub- 
marine warfare is Germany’s last hope and that hope 
fades as the United States enters the war. There is 
little doubt that the two WKaisers are to talk peace 
at their meeting or that among the Teuton peoples 
there is an ominous stirring that may send_ the 
Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs to join the Ro- 
manoffs. If President Wilson’s declaration of the 
reasons for our entering the war reaches the Teuton 
people, they are likely to force their rulers to make 
peace or vacate their thrones. Without doubt there 
is truth in the rumors that the Teutonic powers will 
soon make peace proposals more definite than those 
vaguely offered in the former ballon d’essat. 1 can- 
not help thinking that the call of the President of the 
United States for a declaration of a state of war was 
made on information and belief that it is the surest 
means of precipitating peace. The tenor of the 
President’s address is a reiteration of the assertion 
of the Entente Allies that they want a peace ratified 
by the Germanic people, not by the Germanic rulers. 
And the Russian people have given the German peo- 
ple their cue. 

The American people go to war reluctantly. Never 
a people went to war more reluctantly. They seek no 
territorial or other gain. They do not dislike Ger- 
mans. They have no hatred in their hearts for any- 
one. They strike only at the submarine assassins, 
for the sanctity of treaties, for the inviolability of 
international law, for the rights of Americans and 
of all other peoples at peace upon the waters of the 
world. The United States has borne patiently the 
Teutonic contumely and the war has been forced 
upon this country. Accepting the gage, this country 
moves to battle against the two Kaisers and their 
councillors who began the war deliberately, prose- 
cuted it with calculated barbarity and became a men- 
ace to democracy and enemies of the human race. 
Autocracy can save itself only by surrender, and 
even thus not for long. That is why as this country 
makes ready there come from Berlin, Vienna, Con- 
stantinople and Sofia, suggestions of peace proposals 
with a background of rumors of domestic discontent 
and disturbance. Our going into the war bids fair 
to be the world’s best assurance of an early and an 
enduring peace. Send that it be so! ’ 





Reflections 
fBy William Marion Reedy 


The St. Louts I:lectioy 
AYOR HENRY W. KIEL, of St. Louis, w: 
re-elected by more than 23,000 majority and 
carried the Republican ticket with him, last 
Tuesday. The Democrats made a half-hearted fight 
upon the Republicans because the Republican plat 
form pointedly omitted a pledge of loyalty to the 
stand for 
There 
was no good ground on which to fight Mayor Nicl 


present national administration in the 


national and human rights against Germany. 


He had been an excellent official. Whe 
rallied all 
support in 


personally. 


issue the Democrats raised German 


against 


American voters to his protest 
race proscription, and it won for the support of Its 
considerable number o! 


Democratic opponent no 


Republicans. Probably the loyalty issue would hay 
been more effective against a less personally likable 
and less demonstrably efficient man than Mayor Niel. 
Whatever his party omitted doing in the way of 
Mayor 
made up for by his pledging his own and his sons 
services against any foreign foe. Mayor 
took to himsclf all the patriotism of the campaign 
And 


triumph, 


assertion of Americanism, the more than 


Indeed, tlie 
and swept the city. He saved the day. 
few St. 
because his canvass purged his 


very 
really grieve over his 
fool 


Louisans 
party of its 
platform copperheadism. 


ote of 
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Repudtation or Single Tax 


Russia has gone democratic. Rumors from Ber- 


lin indicate that Germany is headed in the same 


direction. Great Britain is democratic, or was until 
the war came on and democracy was temporarily 
shelved for a dictatorship carried out under the 
Defense of the Realm act, but after the war, [Ene- 
land, too, will take a great step in the direction of 
more democracy. For the one thing most certain 


of Ingland after the war is that she will go of 
necessity to something approximating the single tax. 
There is nothing else to do, short of bankruptcy. 
From August, 1914, to March 3lst, 1917, Parliament 
has voted on account of the war, £3,732,000,000 and 
the Treasury has spent £4,200,000,000. 


and eight months the country has spent what. it 


In two years 


would have taken twenty years to spend at the peace 
Of this expenditure, £890,000,000 was advanced 
to Great Britain’s allies. Now the war may go on 
until March 31st, 1918, and the 
go on at the present rate. 


rate, 
expenditure will 
The expenses will go on 
for many months even aiter plenipotentiaries have 
signed a treaty of peace. A year from now Great 
Britain’s debt will be £5,500,000,000. At 6 per cent 
for sinking fund and interest, the annual charge upon 
the people will be £330,000,000, as against expenditure 
before the war, including certain debt charges, of 
£200,000,000. 

The Manchester Guardian “After a 
lasting till March 31st, 1918, we should then, merely 
result of 


Says: war 


yearly 
that is 


increased our 
But 


There will be an immense sum for pension 


ae- 3 debt, have 
expenditure to more than 500 millions. 
not all. 
We are promised expensive changes in 


education and social economic policy. If a 


charges. 
League 
of Peace is formed we may be able to reduce our 
expenditure on armaments. But if not we are cer- 
tain to have much bigger military and naval estab- 
lishments. That all these additional charges between 
them will amount to less than one hundred millions 
annually is highly improbable. We must therefore 
expect after the war an annual expenditure of some 
six hundred millions, an amount which may conceiv- 
The 
sudget provides for, roughly, five hundred millions. 


ably be considerably exceeded. present 
About ninety millions of that will come from the 
excess profits tax, which in its present form at any 
rate is purely a war impost. We may, if we accept 
Mr. Law’s view about the advances, wipe off some 
seventy millions a year from our debt charges on 


Exclusive of the excess profits tax we 


that account. 
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have, therefore, a revenue of some four hundred 
and cighty millions to meet a probable peace « 

penditure of some six hundred millions or more. If 
the war rate of expenditure ends before March 3ls 


bable deficit 


ill be less; but the pi 


xcess protits tax) which the chan 


burden w 
.4 

r aside the « 

5 


will have to meet in the 


first year of peace will be something over one hun 
dred millions. ... 

result of borrowing 
£100,000,000 is 


“A Government which as a 


sees ahead of it a deficit: of 


peace 
under an imperative duty to provide for that un- 
happy state of affairs by adequate taxation. There 
are people who look forward when the clash of arms 


+ 


ceases to a lower income tax. They will find no 


support for such an expectation in the estimates we 
have made. There are others again, who think that 
tarilf 


way of saying that the poor will pay. 





A tariff is simply another 
Without goime 


into these aspects of a tariff, it is manifest to any 


will answer all. 


person with knowledge that no tariff which the 
peopl of these islands would tolerate could produce 
over £100,000,000) annually, or more than a_frac- 
tion of that immense sum. It will have to come in 


the main out of direct taxation, and heavy as direct 
taxation is now, it will be considerably heavier if we 
are to carry the financial burden created by the war.” 

The deficit, however, will be more than £100,000,000. 
After peace there will be a falling off in taxation 
upon excess profits. There will be a falling off in 
both 
taxation when there comes an end to the expenditure 


receipts from indirect taxation and income 


of millions per day by Great Britain and her allies 


for war services. The millions ot soldiers returned 


not be 
taxation that will unload the cost of the 


to peace will content to stand the indirect 


war upon 


them. A revenue of £600,000,000 per year cannot be 
raised in the old ways. To levy it upon individual 
enterprise, as Mr. R. L. Outhwaite, M. P., says, 


“would destroy industry, depopulate the country and 


entail inevitable bankruptcy.” The only way the 
money can be raised is by taxing the land value out 
of the pockets of the landlords into the public treas- 
ury. Everything else in Itngland is taxed almost to 
the point of extinction. The land value only escapes. 
And values in the 
least. It will full 


extent simply because things now taxed cannot pos- 


the war has not decreased land 


have to be taxed almost to its 
sibly be taxed more, and there remains nothing else 
to be taxed without destroying it. 
British land value will wipe out the aristocracy of 
Gritain, or the wealth on which aristocracy is based; 


The taxation of 


will wipe out of private into communal possession. 
It will relieve industry of its crushing burden and 
enable business to go on. It will promote production, 
which more indirect taxation will utterly paralyze. 
The way out for Great Britain is the single tax. 

As with Great Britain, so with all the other nations 
at war, including our own United States. Industry 
cannot bear the war burden as it is accumulating. The 
war debts added together are even now so great as to 
The present plan is that the 
workers shall pay them. The 
They will either repudiate all the debts or they will 
take the land values held by the few, to meet the 


stagger imagination. 
workers cannot do this. 


colossal obligations. The war debts are working for 
democracy after the war, everywhere. 


ote of 
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Missourians should begin 
Stone 


SURELY it is time that 
thinking about a successor to William Joel 
in the United States Senate. 
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The Puccini Festival 

WELCOME relief from the strain of excitement over 
preparations for belligerent action will be afforded 
by the visit of the Boston-National Grand Opera 
company to this city and its presentation on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, April 9th, 10th and IIth, of 
“Tosca,” “La Boheme,” “Madam Butterfly,” at the 
Wednesday matinee, and “Aida.” There’s promise of 
delight in Luisa Villani, Zenatello, 
Baklanoff, Riccardo Martin, Maggie Teyte, Tamaki 
Miura, 


such artists as 


Jose Mardones, with conductors such as 





Moranzoni and Guerieri, and scenic effects by Leon 
Dakst 


orchestra of 


and Joseph Urban, to say nothing of an 


fty and a chorus of fifty-five members, 
well as a 


should be an Easter as 





Puccini festival. It is a glorious opportunity to cele- 


brate the arrival of spring and to lift up the heart 
in defiance of the immanence of war and its weight 
of woe. St. Louisans should fill the Odeon at the 
four performances. 
of ate 
Pass the Bill 

St. Louts’ present Board of Aldermen, before it 
dies, should pass the ordinance legalizing and ratify- 
ing the agreement between the city and the Terminal 
Association for the city’s use of the Transfer Rail- 
way and the Terminal’s use of the Ranken tract for 
trackage. The Terminal seeks no nfionopoly of the 
railroad and will pay $30,000 per year for its use or 
its proportion of such sum with other roads that may 
use it. The tract 
asks only the right to use the paper streets in the 
Holding up this ordinance only interferes aith 
There 


Terminal owns the Ranken and 
tract. 
the proper handling of the city’s commerce. 
is no longer any truth in the cry that the Terminal 


is a monopoly; indeed, there never was any truth 


in it. Give the association the facilities it asks. The 
ordinance vives the city full control. 
ste of 


Another Stain 
Tue latest and one of the strongest indictments of 
German militarism comes in the telegram from the 
Belgian Relief Commission approving the President’s 
call to the country for war. Testifying to the pleas- 


with German individuals, Chairman 


Hoover proclaims “the conviction born of intimate 


ant relations 


experience and contact, that there is no hope for 


democracy or liberalism, and consequently for the 


real and safety of our country, unless the 


system which brought the world into this unfath- 
omable misery all’ 
Nothing more damning than this has been said about 


peace 
can be stamped out once for 


German war-making. The men of the commission 
who haye been trying to relieve the distress in Bel- 
gium haye seen Germany’s perfect work and have 
felt German opposition and obstruction of all efforts 
to help the non-combatants. There has been no word 
from Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, intimating any difficul- 
tics, before. He and his associates have been im- 
peceably neutral. Yet now he says to the President, 
“there is no word in your historic statement to con- 
eress that does not find a response in all our hearts.” 
The Belgian sounds 
like an echo of the Bryce report on the atrocities 
But it will have no weight with 


Relief Commission’s message 
early in the war. 
our pacifists, so many of whom are only pro-German 


in disguise. 


i - 
oe 
le 


Even Col. Roosevelt has come around to the sup- 


port of President Wilson. This makes it about as 
unanimous as we can get it. 
ete fe 


Can Uncle Sam Help Ireland? 
For this country’s help of England we should de- 
That is the granting of 
home rule The United States can do 
this consistently with its declaration in favor of the 
rights of United States sentiment 
may even overcome the stubborn opposition of Ulster, 
for there are many Ulstermen in this country who 
disagree with the ultra-Ulsterites on the home rule 
Action that will pacify Ireland is a neces- 


mand one thing surely. 
to Ireland. 


small nations. 


issue. 
sary step to guarantee the peace and solidarity of 
the British empire. The Irish have done much for 
the United States; now is the time for the United 
States to do something for Ireland. 
fe of 
A Good O ficial 
Sr. Louts has an Excise Commissioner, Mr. E. S. 
Lewis, who is enforcing the laws against saloons. 
No favoritism is shown for some saloons over others. 
The “pull” is broken. Saloonist lawbreakers are 
The saloon lawbreaker is not given 
Com- 


brought to book. 
an advantage over the law-abiding saloonists. 
missioner Lewis is not destroying honest saloon men. 
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He is helping to give them somewhat better standing 
and he is protecting them against injustice. If his 
activities are doing anything to the liquor business 
they are showing how that business can best combat 
prohibition. The best way for the liquor interests to 
fight prohibition is for liquor dealers to obey the 
law. Commissioner Lewis is the kind of public 
official that we would we had more of. With his 
work no honest man in any line of business can find 
fault. More power to him! 
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He Shouldwt Worry 
Ex-PRESIDENT TAFT says that if this country 
should be attacked it will be by way of Mexico. But 
he need not be scared about Mexico. Texas, by her- 
self, is pretty well able to handle Mexico. We would 
be sorry to think that Mr. Taft thinks seriously of 
the idiotic programme of Herr Alfred Zimmerman 
of the German foreign office. Mexico may possibly 
yearn to recover her “lost provinces” but Mexico 
will have to take it out in vain yearning. 
: 
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What Col. Rises Thinks 


By W. M. R. 


VERY “critical juncture” in the country’s affairs 
E- in the past four years has been signalized by 

the appearance in the newspaper dispatches of 
an announcement that “the President has called into 
conference his personal confidant, Col. E. M. House.” 
Col. House has been sent abroad to sound the bel- 
ligerent nations as to peace. He has advised as to 
Mexico, as to the currency legislation, as to the rail- 
road difficulties with organized labor. He seems to 
be the President’s only friend. Much has been writ- 
ten about this man, but the writing has been vague. 
He has said little about himself or about anything 
else to the public. His ability to hold his tongue in 
a world of talk is a marvel. He hails from Austin, 
Texas, but lives in New York. He does not work 
at anything. He is understood to be wealthy. In 
Texas it has been said the House money derives 
from profitable contracts in convict farms. In Wall 
street, Col. House has been said to be the umbilical 
between Wall street and the White House—but there 
is no evidence for this in anything the White House 
has said or done upon any matter in which Wall 
street has been keenly interested. Very little is 
known of “the power behind the throne.” Nobody 
“has a line on him.” The various magazine articles 
about him say only that Col. House is modest and 
quiet and the friend of the President. 


2 


What goes on inside Col. House’s head is a mys- 
tery to most people, but it should not be to those 
who have read the anonymous novel, “Philip Dru, 
Administrator,” published by B. W. Huebsch, New 
York, in 1912. It is generally understood that this 
book was written by Col. House. The publisher 
gives publicity to the rumor, but does not deny it. 
Col. House has never said he didn’t write the book. 
Mr. Huebsch sent me the volume the other day. It 
is a story of the future of the United States. It 
belongs to the class of prophetic romances of which 
the most famous in English is Sir Thomas More’s 
“Utopia.” Somewhat like Edward Bellamy’s novel, 
“Looking Backward,” it is even more like Frederick 
Upham Adams’ novel, “President John Smith.” But 
it is not a Socialist novel. “Philip Dru, Administra- 
tor,” is just the kind of book in which a man must 
put his own ideas and ideals, for it is a projection 
of what he thinks his country should be and will be. 
From the story one may discover just what the au- 
thor’s political, economic and social purposes are. It 
iS interesting to find out the purposes of a man who 
lias such close relations with and, presumably, in- 
fluence upon the President of the United States. 
Philip Dru is described inwardly and outwardly more 
thoroughly than is E. M. House in “Who’s Who,” 
Where about all that we learn is that he is 59 years 
old and a graduate of Cornell. 

As a story, “Philip Dru, Administrator” is no 
masterpiece. As literature it is sophomoric. The 
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R A C L E 


By NICHOLAS A. DOYLE 





Wroclamatton 


SUDDENLY there shone from heaven a 
great light round about me, and I fell 

unto the ground and heard a voice saying 

unto me, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
ra 

: me. 

: On foreign soil my army stands every- 

: Where supreme and with my navy is ready 
for the final effort that will crown our 
struggle with overwhelming and complete 
victory. But the thought of victory is as 
ashes in my mouth, for as God spoke to 
Saul, so in the same manner He has spoken 
to me. And as He spoke, from my eyes 
fell the scales that blinded them, and- my 
understanding was flooded with the light of 
truth. My tortured soul suddenly was at 
peace. For with knowledge, and keeping it 
from striking me dead, came the realization 
of the infinite mercy of God. 

And now, new from His presence, I do 
proclaim, to all the peoples of the earth, liv- 
ing and to come, but most of all to my be- 
loved brethren of German blood, to whom 
I am bound by ties so consecrated and holy 
that God himself could not break them, 
this, the truth He has vouchsafed unto me. 
And this truth shall make us free—free 
from the lie we have tried to believe to be 
the truth, and from which the evil that now 
encompasses us about was born. 

And this is the lie—that all men are born 
either kings or subjects. And this is the 
truth—that all men are born equal and free. 

And now, God having spoken to me, I 
cannot longer believe the lie or conceal from 
my understanding the truth. And so for 
myself, and my descendants to the last gen- 
eration, to the German people, brothers of 
my heart, for whom I would willingly lay 
down my life, as, in countless thousands and 
thousands, they have laid down theirs for 
me, I return my Crown, to be theirs, and 
theirs only, forever. 

And [ hail, with a joy my spirit has never 
known before, the birth of the Republic of 
Germany—perhaps soon, in God’s mercy, 


hero, his sweetheart and everybody else in the book 
are almost comically wooden. But what Philip and 
these others do and say gives us a good insight into 
the mind of their creator, who, to tell the truth, is 
more interested in ideas than in character. Those 
ideas must have great weight with the President of 
the United States or he would not so often consult 
in administrative crises the man who holds them. 
First note the dedication of the book: “This book 
is dedicated to the unhappy many who have lived 
and died lacking opportunity, because, in the starting, 
the world-wide social structure was wrongly begun.” 

Philip Dru appears first in the graduating class at 
West Point in 1920, at which time the country is 
hopelessly in the power of the plutocracy. Appears 
also Gloria Strawn, sister of Philip’s chum, Jack 
Strawn. Well, there is some rather ligneous pre- 
liminaries of romance, and we gather that Philip 
wants to be a soldier because he sees in the state 
of the country indications that the service of a 
soldier will be needed—a soldier to guide blind-mad 
Demos when he shall arise and strike. Philip talks 
all this quite oratorically and at length. As Gloria 


a sister in the United States of Europe. For 
that must be the justification of all that 
Europe has suftered. Nothing less can sat- 
isfy the sense of justice God has implanted 
in our hearts—nothing else can ease the 
pain of the anguished in all the lands. Only 
the certainty that the loved ones died as 
Christ did on Calvary, that men might live, 
will suffice. 

I have served my people faithfully and 
honestly. I was jealous of their honor; I 
desired their well being. But nothing true 
can be builded on a lie, and so my work 
falls into ruin. If, instead of the deep 
love I bore them, my heart had been filled 
with the most diabolical hatred Hell could 
conceive, I could not have brought more 
sorrow to them. And the lie spreads like 
a poison gas over all the earth, seeking out 
the sons and daughters of the Fatherland in 
the new homes they builded under other 
flags, and through the tenderest and sweet- 
est of human sentiments—the memories of — = 
childhood and youth—lays its curse upon: 
them—the curse that turns friendly neigh- 
bors into suspicious strangers. “Thank God! 
thank God! the lie is dead—it can never 
again do that harm or any other to any 
man. 


In the name of God, to all the peoples of 
Europe, I bring the message He charged 
me, in the presence of His Son, and the 
ineffable light of the Holy Spirit, to de- 
liver, and I call to them to turn their 
hearts to Him. ‘The lie that brought the 
evil they suffer under is no more—the truth 
that will bring peace and freedom to them, 
and to their children, now and unto the 
end of time, I proclaim. 


On this, the first day of 
the first month of the first 
year of the reign of the 
‘ * Prince of Peace, and for 

. - the last time, I sign: 
WILHELM, EMPEROR. 


tells him, a university professor she once had was 
dismissed for talking like that. The hero and the 
Strawns go to a post near Eagle Pass, Texas, and 
there Philip and Gloria get lost in the desert and the 
sun and sand injure his eyes so he must resign from 
the army. He becomes a magazinist and writes “up- 
lift” sketches picturing the plight ef the poor in New 
York. Philip sees vividly the problem of poverty 
and oppression. We are told that he had written and 
been given a prize for an essay setting forth the best 
military plan for defeating an invasion of the coun- 
try by a foreign foe. He declined the offer of a 
secretaryship with the general staff of the army. As 
a radical publicist he continues to point out that civ- 
ilization restricts efficiency ; that a properly organized 
society would have none insufficiently clothed and 
fed; that laws, habits and ethical training are re- 
sponsible for the inequalities of opportunity, for the 
difference between the few and the many. Gloria 
decides to help Philip’s propaganda. Her task it 
shall be to proselyte the rich. 

Now comes in the villain, the plutocratic Senator 


Selwyn, modeled palpably on the popylar impfession 
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of the late Mark Hanna. Back of wma great 
Thor, modeled on the di of the late Pierpoint 
Morgan. How these two buy a presidential clecti 
is claborately detailed in a wa lo re I] ( 1 
of Blocks-of-Five Dudley in Indian; They do it 1 
raising and spending a fund of $10,000,000 in clos 
districts. They clect John Ih. Rockland This tool 
does their bidding and Selwyn talks it all over Ww 
Thor. There is a dictagraph in the room. A clerk 
steals the record and the plot is exposed in the 


The exposure inflames the people, whi 
President Rockland 


large centers and gathers 


Newspapers. 


organize for revolt. begins t 
troops near thie 


Philth organizes the peopk 


concentrate 
the fleet in home waters 
Gloria's proselyting of the rich results in a fund to 
hiltp raises mostly 

I don’t get 


it clearly, but there’s an election and. the troops are 


finance a popular army, which 


the west. Here the plot gets confused. 


at the polls and the troops fire on the peopl Now 
comes civil war and Philip leads the popular forces, 
concentrating an army in Wisconsin. The South 


moves slowly. We learn that Philip is a Southerner, 
that he doesn’t like pensions, or the tariff that pro 


tects the north, or the fact that no Southern man 


could be nominated, much less elected, President. 


The plan of campaien laid out by Dru is somewhat 
] : ; 


Claborate. I don't know what Clausewitz would 
think of it, but it that Philtp orders 


corps, one gathered at Madison, Wis., and the othe: 


scems two 


at Des Moines, la., to converge upon Chicago, where 


the Administration massed under Gei- 


eral Newton, who had also won a medal like /)ri’s 


troops are 


Newton evacuates Chicago by the Lakes and falls 
hack on Buffalo. 
moves east in order to hold Michigan, Indiana an: 


Western Ohio. The Administration holds Cleveland : 


Dru occupies Chicago and then 


Dru, Duluth and the other Lake ports. The East, 
to the middle of Ohio and south to West Virginia, 
is held by the Government. The West is with Dru 


Michigan 


is neghgible. 


Western Olio, and WHlinois are 
doubtful. The We are told in 
further detail of the military tactics culminating in 


Indiana, 
South 
the battle of Elma and Dru'’s smashing, overwhelm 


ing victory. It looks something like Hindenburg’s 


victory of the marshes. Reading these military tac 
tics, one no longer wonders why the putative author 
was twice sent to Europe to report upon the Great 
War to President Wilson. One terrific result of th 
that President Rockland’s 
thereafter as Rockwell. 
Philip Dru declares himself “Administra- 
Napo 


ereat battle is name ay 


pears Senator Selwyn is 
arrested, 
tor of the Republic’—quite Cacsarean and 


leonic! 


Dru confronts a tremendous international crisis in 
which it appears that England, Germany and Japan 
are determined to divide the earth among themselves 
and shut the United States out of everything. Fi 
satisty 


exercises his diplomatic skill in a way to 


England, Germany and Japan. He gets Canada for 
the United 
with reservations, allows Germany a_ free 
South America. 
that Col. House was just the man to make prelimi 
President Wil 


States, gives the Philippines to Japan, 
hand in 
from thi 


It is plainly to be seen 


nary soundings of the situation for 


son’s various peace notes. 


In domestic matters Dru reforms the judiciary in 
off-hand fashion. Procedure is simplified, but courts 
cannot pass upon the constitutionality of laws. Judges 
are appointed for life, compulsorily retired at 70, and 
subject to retirement at any time by a two-third 
vote of the House and a majority vote of the Senate 
Dru then orders a new code of laws. First there’s a 


sort of Torrens title law, then a uniform divorce 
Laws are made for the people, not for lawyers, 


He takes up the sub- 


law. 
and Dru makes that fact plain. 
ject of taxation, appointing a board to consider it. 
On this board as on the board to reform the code 
of laws, are experts from I:ngland, France and Ger- 
His 
single tax—to discourage holding 
taxer pur sang, but a 
He clings to the 


many. board takes a long step towards the 
land out of use. 
He isn’t a single fair single 


income tax. He 


taxer “limited.” 
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Irames a bed Incorporation Act, with a fran 
( \il corporati Pe ] ( ce Ones MO 
Olle! share t HCt Cal ni Wil Lii¢ ( 
ernment, Both Government and J 1 repr 
Nn on the corporation boards, but it is obhi 

tory on Labor not to strike but to submit to arbitra- 

tion Bonds, other evidences of debt and cash are¢ 


not taxed at all. Telegraphs and telephones are pul 


licly owned. Government has representation in rail- 
The roads are guaranteed rea 
this aided by tly 


erstwhile wicked, now reformed, Scu- 


road manavement. 


sonable prolits. In all Dru is 
eenius of the 
alor Selwyn, who bares to Jru the iniquitous story 


You 


Roosevelt. 


can’t help thinking ot 


Other 


of lis rise to 
(aeorge W. 


include a one-term presidency, an old age 


power. 


Perkins and reforms 


pension 
law, a workmen’s insurance law, co-operative mar- 


keting, co-operative land banks, tree employment 


bureaus, the 8-hour day, six days a week, labor not 
to be a commodity, arbitration of industrial disputes, 
introduces into 


comprehensive state medicine. Dru 


the navy new battleships, with turrets on ball bear- 
Ings Working so easily that any shot hitting the turrets 
makes them spin around and the shot flies off. There 
are two chapters, eleven pages of a precis of Dru's 


1 


new national and state constitutions. tlere we find 


the recall freely used and many other devices for the 


rule of thie people. Small legislative bodies are insti- 


tuted because they are less easily controlled for 
sinister ends. No more tixing of prices of neces- 
saries. In cases of monopoly, prices are fixed by the 


government. Burial reform is urged. Cremation 
preferably, but at the least no more public funerals, 


Woman 


General Dru invades and con- 


crowds at the graves and signs of woe. 


suffrage, of course. 


quers Mexico in vindication of the Monroe Doctrini 


and formulates the amalgamation of Mexico and 
the Central \merican republics in one government, 
though with different states. All this he does with 


He takes into the 
the western hemisphere, the 


British, 


much cloquence. government o! 
half of 


and the 


the northern 


Bahamas, Bermuda French and 


Danish West Indies. 
non-restrictive 


The merchant marine is quick- 


ened by laws, the army is reduced, 


but the 
Then Philip retires and he 


navy is made second only to England’s. 
and Gloria sail beyond 


the sunset on their honeymoon. 


Here then we have a pretty fair insight into the 
mind of Col. House, who is the man closest to Presi- 
dent Wilson, The book was written in 1912. There 
is in it the germ of many things President Wilson 


has done and tried to do since that date. 
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Bernard Shaw’s New Religion 


By Victor S. Yarros 
VERAL months ago I discussed in these pages 
latest 
That i 


Bernard Shaw's interpretation of the 


Christian gospel, hb afforded me lots oi 


fun. Whenever 


akes it himself—to order. He 


Mr. Shaw wants a philosophy, or a 
eligion, he n thought 
he wanted the world to try his ideas of communism, 
politics and non-resistance, and the brilliant idea oc 
curred to him that Jesus, as reported by the gospel 
quoted in support of Shavian 
The 
thing in the gospels appeared fantastic, impossiblc, 
all that Shaw had to do that 


was “obyiously” misunderstood, and that to interpret 


writers, might he 


cconomics and polities. rest was easy. If any 


Jesus 


was to argue 


lim aright it was sufficient to put on Shavian-Fabian 
Jesus was simply the first of the modern 
When he talked of givine 


up all one’s possessions and taking no thought of 


spectacles. 


Socialists and State-ists. 


the morrow, he meant, “of course,” that one should 


transfer his property to a Fabian state and work 


for wages for that same state. Under that blissful 


condition who would need to worry about the mor- 


row! 


It is tolerably manifest that this Shavian 


failed to cause the excitement that, presumably, had 


Coup 





heen expected. The world is not moved even by the 


onscription of Jesus, by the appeal made by Shaw 


the name of “genuine Christianity.” The impos- 


ble remains impossible; human nature calmly: ig- 


while clfectively resisting all violence 


ores paradox 
to itself, 
What next?) Shaw is not the man to give up. If 


lis own particular make of Christianity is fore- 
doomed to fail, the next thing is not to try some- 
thine less ambitious and more practical, but some- 
thing more ambitious and Shawesque. Why not fash- 
ion and proclaim a new religion ? 

Said and done. Mr. Shaw is out with a new re- 
ligion, Only, unlike his predecessors, he prefers to 
remain behind the scene. The new religion, he pre- 
tends, is the handiwork of others; he has merely 
recognized its truth and validity, and has accepted 
it. And true, as usual, to form, he starts out by 
railing and sneering at those agnostics, infidels, 
rree-thinkers and atheists who have perversely re- 
fused to bow to the great fact 


and who continue to write and talk in 


the emergence of a 
new religion 
terms of nineteenth-century rationalism. How can 


men be so blind and stupid? wonders Mr. Shaw. 

Well, let us take a good look at this new religion. 
it was expounded in a lecture at the London National 
Sporting Club—appropriate place!—on December 1 
last, and is reported by John Cornell in) Pearson's 
Vagasine. 

Hiere are the articles of the new religion: 

1. God is a living God, and not the creation of the 
theologians. 

{Comment: When and where have theologians ad- 
What 
point is there in Shaw's preliminary rhetorical flour- 
ish? | 


2, Creation had and has a Purpose, and Evolution 


mitted that God was a creation of their own? 


a Destiny. 


This is great and wonderful news! 


to tell us what the 
On this rather important 


| Comment : 
It remains for Mr. Shaw purpose 
is and what the destiny. 
question, definite, useful information is withheld, 
however. | 


3. There is an overwhelming Intention in the 
world in which man feels mysteriously interested and 
which he is impelled to carry out even when it is 
contrary to his immediate personal interests and in- 
tentions. 
[Comment: Man is impelled to obey his own 
deeper impulses and desires, and he often subordt- 
nates immediate interests to broader and larger in- 
Man sometimes gives up his life for the 


feelings that are dearer than life 


terests. 
ideas or 
In all these actions and ways he expresses 


sake of 
to him. 
and realizes his own nature. He obeys a stiil and 
insistent inner voice, but if that inner voice expresses 
the intention of a Creative Will, a living God, man 
has never been able, and is not now able, to conceive 
in the that 
stance, form and appearance of that living God. To 
call the (od Iyvolution” is t 


substitute one perfectly 


faintest degree intention, or the sub- 


orthodox “Creative 
another 


(sod is 


empty phrase for 
Indeed, the 


Creative 


term 
evolution, for 


perfectly empty phrase. 


preferable to the phrase 


S a process, not a thing, and a process 


evolution 
cannot be creative. | 


4. The 


when it wants it, and is responsible for a movement 


Creative Will produces flesh and blood 


which we can appreciate and realize—a movement 
toward higher and higher organization, a movement 
that has for its apparent object the attainment of 
greater knowledge and power—in short, a movement 
toward Omniscience and Omnipotence. 

[Comment: The Creative Will creates living tissue 

what a wonder, what a miracle in the eyes of the 
Mr. Shaw tell us what 
matter? Why this emphasis on “live, 
What is more miraculous: than the 


cther of the “dead” universe ? 


ignorant! Can who or 


creates “dead” 


cellular tissue?” 


The movement we are conscious of is one toward 


“higher organization.” Well, man is the highest 
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known organization; he has attained considerable 


knowkedge and power; how near is he to the “ap- 
a 
omnipotence? Is 


parent object,” omniscience and 


ww proud of this highest of all products of evolu- 
Creative Will? 
of our time, of our progress and civilization! 


1 
he | 


tion and of the Is Shaw proud of 


Surope 

Finally, what does Mr. Shaw mean by omniscience 
and omnipotence? Do these words convey any idea 
to him? Does he mean to tell us that an omniscient 
and omnipotent Will in the universe (inconceivable 
and unknowable, of course) set in motion a move- 
ment toward higher organization for the purpose of 
working out omnipotence and omniscience in the rest 
of the universe? Or are men alone to attain this 
state—inconccivable and incomprehensible, of course? 
Or is the universe, including the Creative Will, to 
attain omniscience—not possessing it now? Or does 
omniscience have to work for omniscience and omni- 
potence for omnipotence ? | 

Really, really, what a phrase-maker Shaw is, and 
what a farrago of nonsense and pseudo-thinking his 
new religion is! 

Yet Shaw 
auditors that agnosticism is dead and buried, and 
that the “Agnostic-Atheistic-Materialistic phase had 
for its religious work the bringing of conviction ot 
sin home to God himself through an attempt to dis- 


has the audacity to tell his gullible 


credit and disprove his existence.” 


No doubt, some agnostics and materialists talked 
nonsense as glibly and contidently as Shaw does to- 
day, but the sane and thoughtful agnostics and ma- 
terialists never attempted to “disprove the existence 
of God.” How could they, when no one has ever 
viven them a definition or an idea of God? It is 
easy to discredit the idea of an old gentleman, with 
a long beard, sitting on a throne and issuing orders 
to himself—the crude and childish notion of God. 
The agnostics and materialists had no diificulty in 
discrediting and destroying the self-contradictory and 
irrational jumble of pseudo-ideas which included an 
omnipotent God, a rebellious and powerfui devil, a 
fallen humanity, a melodramatic and fareical re- 
demption wholly unnecessary to omnipotence, the ex- 
istence of evil and injustice with the knowledge and 
approval of the omniscient God, human responsibility 
and punishment for sin that is not sin—since it was 
ordered by God and could not be avoided by finite 
humanity—and all the rest of the ordinary religious 
system of so-called thought. 


Mr. Shaw tells us in his cocksure and 
way that agnosticism and materialism are dead and 
buried, and that they had failed to reckon with the 
resurrection. Mr. Shaw is the victim of his own 
There 


flippant 


loose thinking and loose word-mongerineg. 


has been no resurrection of the sort of beliefs that 


the period of Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer and_ their 


disciples so thoroughly exploded. If certain men and | 


women choose to say that they are able to discern a 
Purpose in the Universe (which universe they can- 
suspect 


not even comprehend); that they know or 


what that Purpose is; that the Purpose was con 


ceived and prescribed. by a Creative Will—a_ phrase 
they cannot interpret even to themselyes—and that 
this Creative Will may be called God 
to use such phrases as these, we haven’t the slightest 
We object 


merely to their calling these phrases a New Re 


if they choose 
objection in the world to their doing so. 


ligion, to their pretending to attach any delinite 
meaning to their terms, and, finally, to their pre 
tending that their phrases explain anything, account 
for anything, shed any light on anything, contain any 
balm or comfort for anyone who is capable of real 


thinking, 


The great war, says Shaw, is the product of Dar 
What shal- 


Is the Darwinian theory sound or un- 


Winism and the Strugele for Existence. 
low stuff! 
sound? If it is sound, how can it be responsible 
for the war? Tf it is unsound, how does it happen 
that God or the Creative Will suffered the glory of 
creation, man, to accept that unsound doctrine and 
Lecome its victim? The Creative Will must have 


Willed this calamity, or it is feeble and impotent. If 
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it willed it, why blame Darwin or poor humanity 
for error and sin? 

And did the Creative Will produce Shaw to tell 
error, that Darwin) was 


us, after fifty years of 


wrong and that the new religion alone can save 
humanity from extinction? Or was it necessary to 
produce Darwin, to mislead humanity, to bring on 
the great calamity, in order to produce a Shaw to 
start a counter movement and turn humans—those 
not killed off in the interval—toward the light ? 

I venture to advise Mr. Shaw to leave religion 
The Creative Will 


Fabian 


and metaphysics severely alone. 
evidently created him for another Purpose- 
tracts and clever comedies. He has said nothing oi 
the subject of religion that will stand a moment’s 
critical examination. At any rate, Iet him find out 


what Darwin really taught and what Huxley and 
Spencer really thought and said about God and Ke- 
ligion before he again undertakes to attack agnostics 
and proclaim a New Religion. 
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Sophistication 
By William Rose Benet 


le loved to read some highly nauseous story, 
And nod lis head. 

Through its grey sewer, to him, streamed 

silyer glory. 


“That’s life,” he said. 


Love was a weary jade, and always painted 
\nd cheaply bought. 

life was a side of raw beef, subtly tainted 
He loved the thought. 


He analyzed a garbage heap’s aromas 
With rare delight. 

Weak wild young men, and roucs in comas, 
(jave appetite 

For a full feast of life’s more ghastly guises, 
Despair’s black brew,- 

Until no further sham held more surprises, 


Lle knew—He knew! 


He died—-and found the clouds were made of cotton, 
The stars were gilt. 

The Universal framework? It was rotten 
\nd jerry-built. 

The spirits of the dead? Well he could whisper 

Seandal—of wings. 

\\ hy, even God 


God winked at things. 


and here his tone grew crisper, 


In the eternal immaterial circuit 
Of his pale Hell, 
He floats still fussing. Life, he could not shirk it. 


Death stinks as well. 


So sometimes he descends wher he can float o’e: 
A cemetery 
And gibber ’mid the graves, 


The thines folk bury. 


in bliss to cloat o'er 


And God steps down the clouds, and from high 
heaven 
Occasionally 

Calls him to Kingdom Come, and tea at seven, 


But a vast valley 


Of stagnant mist shows forth that spectral ercature 
Peering and prying 

Inte some sunset’s prime misfeature, 
Some moon—caught lying. 

The hastening dead confront is glittering fish-eye, 
Foreed to unhand him 

And God 
Could understand him. 


just looks, and looks—and siehs, “I wish I 


” 
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The Official of Calvary 


By H. W. M. 


DRAMA that is 
Good 


Friday” 


reading for 
1 Masetield’s ‘Good 
New York). The 


dramatist has not introduced the central figure—the 


good to-day, 


Friday, is John 
(Macmillan, 
critics would. say. 
Wisely, we think; for if it is true to satiety that 


“protagonist,” as old-fashioned 
King Lear should not be brought on the stage, much 
more true is it likely to be of Christ, and even the 
conscious simplicity of Oberammergau hardly ad- 
The 


sentimentalized Christ of tradition and sacred pic- 


mits His appearance without some disillusion. 


tures no longer represents for us the greatness of 
And 
yet it would, perhaps, be impossible, without doing 


the historic figure portrayed in the Gospels. 


violence to many, truly to represent the Christ who 
may now be discerned under the various accretions 
of myth and gentle attempts at His exaltation. So 
we think the dramatist was wise in limiting his 
tragedy to a scene among subordinate characters, 
and to the Pavement or courtyard outside the Roman 
Governor's residency, without revealing Christ in 
person, or taking us to the place of His execution. 
Ve are left to feel Christ’s presence in the religious 
jealousy of priests, in the clamor of the people for 
His death, in the brooding sense of horror, darkness, 
and earthquake pervading all nature at the crime, 
and in the hopeless pleadings of a woman and a mad- 
man who strive to win mercy from the official mind, 
as women and madmen will. 


In trying to realize the historic tragedies of the 
world, we often desire to know the inmost thoughts 
of the instruments who brought them about, and 
cven the real feelings of insignificant people who 
stood around while the tragedy was being actually 
What were the thoughts of the ecclesi- 
What were the feel- 
the servant who brought Gordon his last 


performed. 
astics who burnt Joan of Arc? 
ings of 
breakfast and saw him killed upon the steps? If 
we assume the four accounts of Christ’s execution 
to be fairly contemporary and not derived from a 
common source, the agreement among them is very 
remarkable. No historical fact of that age could 
he more strongly supported. And each account re- 
veals a glimpse into the character of some man or 
woman who was concerned in the tragedy or was 
standing by. Judas, who hanged himself in horror 
at his treachery; Peter, who, in spite of a militant 
temper, lost courage at a crisis; Pilate and his wife; 
Herod, the typical “independent ruler ;” Caiaphas, 
the typical priest; the Centurion who. was overcome 
by Nature’s upheaval; the women who followed the 
doomed prisoner to the last; and Joseph, who asked 
leave to give the body decent burial and was granted 
leave, with a mercy beyond the conception of the 
British Home Office, in the case of Sir Roger Case- 
ment—of all these we are given some account, and 
they form a surrounding complete and typical for the 
tragedy of any noble spirit. It is with characters 
such as these that the dramatist occupies the scenc 
in his “Good Friday.” 


He is the 


government official of all time, if not of all eternity. 


Take Pilate, who plays the chief part. 


A well-intentioned official, of course; perhaps rather 
above the average in benevolence and insight. In 


horror at the crime of which Pontius Pilate was 
the legal instrument, medieval Christianity imagined 
various belitting deaths for such a monster. Preci- 
pices from which he hurled himself in distraction 
are still shown; and desert lakes, the receptacles of 
his accursed body. Yet if conscience drove to death 
all Government officials who have acted as Pilate did, 
we suppose the lakes would not contain the skeletons 
of their suicide, and precipices would be levelled by 
their bones. As officials go, Pilate was rather a 
model than a monster. He put himself to consid- 
erable unnecessary trouble (the official’s terror) in 
hope of securing not only justice, but merey. He 


risked unpopularity not only with the man in the 
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street (the official’s standard of behavior and 
but with a dominant clerical party, likely to 


their zeal for 


sense), 
create disturbances in established r¢ 
Though he 


charge of sedition, he released another, convicted o 


ligion. executed one prisoner on tl 


insurrection, rather than refuse their customary right 
to a rebellious and disaffected tribe. In arriving at 
Christ’s 
unusually careful and sensitive. He 
accused personally, told the clergy that they were 


a decision upon case, he showed himself 


examined the 


apparently mistaken, suggested that this was a fair 
case for clemency, and when he finally yielded to 
the malice of theological odium, did his best to wash 
his hands of the whole affair, and throw the blame 
upon a ludicrous and incomprehensible patriotism. 
Yet, because the case was supreme, and he could 
not rise far above the good official’s level, all the 
water of the world has not cleansed him. 

In the play, we see him as he was. Like any 
orderly official, he protests to his wife that she 
really must not interrupt cases in court by sending 
stories about her dreams. He recognizes something 
remarkable and sincere in Christ, but what is a per- 
plexed official to do when brought face to face with 
different from the man in the 


wa person so very 
street? 

“T grant he says wise things. 
Too wise by half, and too much wisdom brings 


Trouble, I find. It disagrees with men.” 


“Such men cannot be saved,” as he tells his wife 
after the execution. And again, “Rome is better rid 
of these rare spirits whom no law controls.” Like 
all officials, he shares with the man in the street a 


natural dislike for cranks and innovators. “I dis- 
agree,” he says, “with teachers of new truth. For 


men like me there is but one religion, which is 
Rome.” About Rome there was something Imperial 
and permanent, beyond the power of any crank to 
shake. The Jews him to death with their 
provincial rites and scriptures. Like some English 
Chief Secretary in Ireland 
historic wrongs of which he has never heard, Pilate 


bore 


always brooding over 


exclaims :— 

“Those ancient prophecies 
Are drugs to keep crude souls from being wise. 
Time and again Rome proves herself your friend; 
Then some mad writing brings it to an end. 
Time and again, until my heart is sick, 
Dead prophets spreading madness in the quick.” 

From antiquated stuff like this, as from teachers 
of new truth, Pilate is glad to turn to the discussion 
of the olive crop, or to points of etiquette which 
had caused some little trouble between himself and 
Herod—such points of difference as might arise be- 
tween a lieutenant-governor and a native prince in 
India. He would like to regard the execution as 
all in the day’s work. We feel that in a short time 
the whole event will be gradually obliterated from 
his mind, like some big case dimly fading from an 
attorney-general’s memory, though for others it may 
have changed the outlook of the world. We feel that 
Pilate is on the way to become that “Procuratcur de 
Judée’ whom, in the famous story, we see traveling 
to the baths at Bai, gouty and old and vast of bulk: 
—‘Jésus? murmura-t-il, Jésus de Nazarcth? Je ne 
me rappelle pas.” 

The question for Pilate was the difficult one :— 
How far is an official bound by the law or by his 
position to commit what he knows to be a crime? 
What is his political obligation towards the law 
which he is pledged to administer, when it stands 
at variance with his conscience? Few officials, we 
suppose, would act better or otherwise than Pilate; 
for the only alternative is resignation, and legal 
crimes are probably more numerous than resigna- 
tions on such grounds. It was a difficult situation 
for the legal mind to be faced with a prisoner who 
condemned all judgment and legal procedure; or for 
a comfortable mind when the prisoner taught that 
where your treasure is, your heart will be also; or 
for a patriotic mind when informed that the King- 
Pilate is no more to be 


dom of Heaven is within. 
blamed than is the average judge, the average off- 
cial, or the man in the street who fails at the 
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moment of some unexpected and perplexing rev- 
elation, Such people only take the common, un- 
imaginative way \nd that is why the madman in 
the drama is right when he sings 


“No peace for those 
Who step beyond the 
To where the clouds 


blindness of the pen 


unclose, 


For them the spitting mob, the cross. the crown 
of thorns.” 
From the London Nation. 
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With Words 


By Helen Hoyt 

EF. never Ieft our love unsaid 

But always made it plain with speech. 

With words we cried it, each to each: 
Where only silences can reach 
We thought by words to touch and tread: 
With words our love was overspread, 
With words, with words our hearts were wed. 


We never left our love unsaid, 

We never let it take its way 

Unwatched and hid. Too little dread 

We had of love, of love's strange sway. 

With words we watched our love decay, 

With words we mourned it, with words we pled 
And followed after where it fled 

And would not leave its death unsaid. 
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Scum 


By Harry B. Kennon 
EVER had New York her hooks 


so many varieties of pleasure as in the winter 


baited with 

of 1916-17; never had she thrown out so many 
lines; never had such multitudes swarmed to swallow 
the high-priced bait; never had the splendid hotel 
that provincial American prosperity delights to pa- 
People who 
out at the 
slightest home inconvenience cheerfully put up with 


tronize been so jammed and crowded. 
turned their dispositions wrong. side 
any quarters furnished, for the imagined prestige 
conferred on them as guests of the luxurious and 
widely known caravansary ; some slept in bath-rooms, 
and made a joke of it. 

Not so the John Royces, who knew their little old 
New York too well, and were too wise in their day 
and generation, not to have had rcoms on the parlor 
floor reserved weeks before their arrival, in Febru- 
ary, When the season was gayest. Arriving there, to 
them, was but returning to comfort elaborated to 
their liking; for the Royces, homeless of habit, made 
the most down-to-date hotel of the western city they 
registered from their point of departure for frequent 
visits to the metropolis. ‘‘They did you very well 
out at the Blakemore, of course; the best they knew 
how, but the west hadn’t the New York ‘savvy,” 
couldn’t trim better to best.” And the best was none 
too good for the John Royces, certainly none too 
good for Mildred Royce, waiting the coming of her 
husband in the Pompadour café of the hotel, at that 
hour “tea-room” to the knowing. 

She 


impatience as a_ faultlessly 


likely to wait amid 


waited without 


gowned, attractive woman is 
surroundings studied to enhance the attractions of 
modish women. Moreover, her pleasure was height- 
ened by her luck in securing her pet spot for seeing 
and being seen: the table next one of the avenue 
windows, so favorably placed on the main aisle that 
little of comedy playing in the tea-room escaped one 
She loved it. All of it—the 
café on the hand 


rose- 


and 


sitting there. 
illumined show of the one 
Fifth avenue’s glittering parade on the other; aspects 
conveying to her the whole significance of New 
York; theaters, shops and the opera excepted. 

The wintry sunlight struck across her table, kissed 
the roundings of silver into dazzling little suns, faded 
the pink of silk candle-shades, and cast searching 
refleetions up from snowy damask into her pretty 


face that defied light’s search. New York is cele- 


brated for brilliant sunshine. Ask any New Yorker, 
A tip-smelling waiter busied himself in adjusting the 
velour hangings. Mildred permitted him to pull one 
curtain just far enough over to keep the direct glare 
out of her eyes. She knew what she wanted. So 
did the waiter; he had served Mrs. John Royce 
before. 

Just at that moment her husband entered, a big 
handsome, florid-faced, square-jawed man, 
clothes and skin fitted snugly to a well-kept figure 
guiltless of fat. He glanced about and caught the 
wircless that his wife sent him on such occasions, but 
did not advance before dropping a condescending 
word to the obsequious head waiter whose convoy 
Then he came on, one hand in his left 


whose 


he accepted. 
trousers’ pocket fingering loose coins there—a com- 
mon habit that Mildred despised. But mending John 
Royce’s manners and morals formed no part of her 
strategy for managing this powerful, successful man 
or for holding his admiration. Fault-finding made 
neither for comfort nor having a good time; and she 
had been reared under the stern, latter-day parental 
rule that nothing should stand in the way of a girl's 
good time. So the John Royces marched amicably 
together to the drum-tap of their best of possible 
worlds. If Royce fell out of step occasionally, as he 
did, no disagreeable comment from Mildred pre- 
vented his falling in again. 

“Like a rose-leaf,” thought Royce, smiling down 
on his wife; and then, taking his seat, he glanced 
about again and his thought rounded—‘“in a_ rose 
garden.” 

A pretty compliment for a husband of five years’ 
standing, a business man, to lavish upon a woman 
past her first youth; but looking lovely was Mildred’s 
vocation, and, as she had avoided maternity, a voca- 
tion not disturbed. She pursued her life’s work as 
ardently and as successfully as Royce prosecuted 
control of the country’s grain supply for his syndi- 
cate. Her beauty justified his unspoken praise, and 
the dominant—if richly subdued—coloring of the 
spacious café, where blended music and fragrance 
floated as from bowered distances fully accounted 
for his unusual gliding into sentiment. He 
their order with that jocular deference to her desires 
that characterized husbandly possession. The order 
placed, the John Royces waited; fed their eyes. 


gaye 


Other women graced the tea-room celebrating the 
rites of an hour peculiar to women, many acclimated 
and blooming women; and men, because of the wo- 
men; exceedingly well-groomed men with complex- 
ions—for the most—bespeaking cocktails consumed 
at clubs before confronting tea that, more frequently 
than not, came to them in slender-stemmed, shallow, 
crystal bowls in which submerged olives or cherries 
gleamed as emeralds and rubies. Many of the wo- 
men preferred their cheering, uninebriating cups so 
jeweled and, as usual for tea, women outnumbered 
the men. Essence of their animation wafted an 
ether of femininity, now and again stirred by the 
roughness of discreet masculine laughter of under- 
standing. And though the acquaintance of the Royces 
was confined to the noiseless waiters serving them 
so efficiently, they were entirely of this delicious in- 
timacy that nothing should disturb. 

For these were the people who belonged, who col- 
ored and took color from their sumptuous environ- 
ment, who bore a strangely striking resemblance one 
to another—and that notwithstanding the obvious 
facts of their touching time from youth to age and 
their having been gathered from every section of 
their country, and from other countries. North and 
west and south, England and Europe, New York— 
the east—here commingled joyously. Nothing could 
be more delightful. The John Royces, too, be- 
longed. Never had they felt themselves so com- 
pletely in it and of it, as at that moment of toying 


with costly food for which neither hungered. . - - 
A sharp rap at the window caused Mildred to look 
out. She laughed. 
A ragged boy, an east side Jew, had climbed upon 
the ledge. He pointed to the glacé and cakes before 
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Mildred, then flattened his grinning fact against the 
pane. He reared himself and pointed again, uttered 
a ery which the glass muffled. A half-clad woman 
took up the cry and came running. She held a child 
in her arms. 

“ITow funny!” exclaimed Mildred. “Like a play. 
Look, Jolin We 

But Royce was casting about for a waiter to order 
this funny business stopped—“What had gone with 
all the What hanging 
around the entrances for?” 

“Look, John! Oh look!” 

No need to call the attention of Royce, or any 
there, to what was happening. A tremor ran through 
Many had ad- 


waiters? were the fools 


the tea-room, a startled whisper. 
vanced to the windows, to see Fifth avenue sceth- 
ing with hungry, shouting women of many nationali- 
ties, “Why had the hags brought all those children?” 
thought Mildred. And men—‘What evil faces!” 
More men and women came, and more, all shouting. 
_“Where could such horrid creatures come from?” 
Helmets of policemen appeared above the bare and 
shawled heads of the women; the officers’ upraised 
arms, their threatening clubs. “Ah! Ah! Ah!” The 
clubs crashed down. But the crowd only shouted 
louder. A man ran his automobile into the mass, to 
scatter it. Instantly the rioters surrounded the ma- 
chine, stopped it, overpowered the driver and dragged 
him from his seat. He disappeared, to reappear on 
the pavement covered with filth and blood. The 
police made no headway, and the triumphant, yelling 
mob, made a concerted movement. 

“They’re coming here,” cried a voice in the caf¢é— 
“here !—to the hotel!” 

Royce sprang toward his wife with a warning 
curse. A stone shattered the window. Mildred sank 
to the floor, unhurt but hysterical. 

The enraged man supported his wife to the lobby, 
not heeding the confusion of his hemmed-in com- 
panions; to get her to their room his only object. 
“She couldn’t be hurt or she wouldn't take on so. 
Danger! There was no danger. The police would 
do for that damned scum.” Beyond all things, Royce 
hated a scene, and he almost hated Mildred for mak- 
ing one. That other women were making scenes 
sufficient to stage a grand opera didn’t interest him. 
He was not thinking of other women. 

The lobby surged with panic-striken guests whom 
manager and clerks were striving to quiet; with 
ranged waiters, a ridiculous defense; with police, 
for the management had been warned. As the Royces 
passed one of the street entrances, the guarded door 
revolyed to admit two guests of the hotel, women, 
their hats gone, their hair disheveled and streaming, 
their elegant dress ripped to ribbons, their faces dis- 
torted with terror. And with these came the screams 
of those other women, those horrible fiends pushing 
and struggling to break in. 

“Bread!” they screamed, “Bread! Give us bread! 

Mildred clung to her husband, shrieking. The 
blows of hammers, as doors were nailed fast against 


the rioters, sounded as Royce bore her to the ele 
She caught sight of one upraised hammer, 


vator. ig 
The blows becamse inaudible as 


and shricked again. 
they ascended, but they thudded loud and louder in 
the woman’s brain, pounded in their room where 
Royce dropped her on the bed, a crumpled, weeping, 
quivering bundle of nerves. 

He had never known her like this; indeed, she had 
He tried to 
with 


never known the meaning of suffering. 
soothe her, tried to joke her out of her fright 
no success. Generally he could make others do what 
he wanted them to do, but nerves downed him. 
“And damn it! there was no sense in it.” He called 
up the office for the house physician, for the maid 
assigned his wife; the physician was engaged, the 
maid busy—all the maids were busy. “Hell!” Then 
he resorted to the simple and the heroic by bathing 
the excited woman’s head with cold water and forc- 
ing her to swallow a stiff dram of brandy; he took 
a generous nip himself, because he was not nervous. 
But Mildred sobbed and sobbed, cried out in terror 
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at each ascending shout, begged him to stay with 
“If that maid would only 
he thought in disgust. He 


her, and sobbed again. 
show up, I’d beat it,” 
stood it as long as he could, and then said, “Damn 


7 


it! woman, shut up! 


That seemed to do the business. 

Waiting impatiently for the maid, and jingling the 
money in his trousers’ pocket, Royce paced the room, 
thinking. He had found something to think about 
besides the shuddering woman on the bed, “who 
would be all right once she got some sleep;” some- 
thing more important—a problem that, if not soon 
solved, meant loss of big profits taken and bigger to 
take by him and his syndicate! The glut of un- 
moved grain in elevators throughout the west and 
northwest, grain-laden cars on sidings everywhere, 
stores of grain heaped and heaping here in New York 
for want of ocean-going bottoms to transport it; 
vessels choked with grain down in the harbor, not 
daring to sail for fear of submarines. “And God! 
what a market!” 

That he and Starvation struggled with the same 
problem did not occur to him. 

Louder shouts came up from the avenue as the 
rioters defied a fresh squad of mounted police riding 
in. Mildred sprang from the bed and assailed her 
husband. 

“Don’t you hear them down there?” 

“Ves,” he answered, “I hear.” 
Why don’t you do something to 


she cried. 


“You're a man. 
stop them?” 

“Why don’t 7?” Royce laughed. 

“Yes, you!” 

“What do we pay our police for, Millie?” 

“Police! What good are police? Didn't IT see 
them knocked Police can’t help us—they 
can’t—” 

“More are on the way. 

“Quiet! How can I be quiet? Can’t you hear them 
Can’t you see the faces of the devils— 


down? 
Quiet, girl, quiet.’ 


screaming? 
their hammers—their filthy claws—” 

“The damned scum!” exclaimed Royce. 

“And you tell me to be quiet—you!  They’re 
coming—they’ll be at our door—in this room—” 

“For God’s Millie !” 
perated man. 

“You coward!” she retorted. 

“Come now, old girl, that’s thick.” 

“Then do something.” 

Royce stood by the window. Tle raised it. The 
shouts came up and into the room—‘Bread! Bread! 
Bread!” He emptied his pocket of silver and flune 
it out. 

“That always settles them,” he said. 

“Then why didn’t you do it before? 
“Tt was the first thing T thought of, only 


sake, exclaimed the exas- 


” complained 


his wife. 
only—” 

Closing the window, Royce saw the rioters in full 
retreat before the mounted officers. 

“Only what?” he asked. 

“T_T—didn’t have my purse with me.” 

Somebody knocked on the door. Mildred col- 
lapsed. 

The experienced maid took in the situation at a 
elance, its cash possibilities—the hysterical woman 
She knew exactly what 


, 


the husband—“easy moncy.’ 
to do and how to do it; told Royce she did. He 
made a liberal donation, and his escape. 

Mrs. John Royce never looked lovelier than that 
night when she entered the cafe with her hushand. 
The maid had earned her tip. Conscious of admiring 
elances, the pretty woman stood smiling while Royce 
worked his “stand-in” with the head waiter for a 
different table—to be nearer the orchestra. Except 
that the scene was more brilliant, as alwavs at the 
dinner hour, it was the same: the same iridescent 
society afloat on the pool of pleasure. Mildred over- 
heard a man at the next table say something that 
distinctly heard the woman 


Gaston!” Then 


sounded like, “deluge;’ 
with him laugh and say: “After us, 
they laughed together and drank, their eyes kissing 
over the rims of their glasses. Tverybody ate and 


drank and laughed. 
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The orchestra played a medly of national airs. 
As it swung into the “Marsellaise,” a number of 
Frenchmen stood. 

“Poor dear France,’ sighed Mildred, “I feel like 
standing, too.” 

Royce looked up from his tenderloin fillet and 
mushrooms. “Don’t,” he said. “Time enough for us 
to play the fool when they hit the ‘Oh say!” 
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The Old Bookman 


By Horace Flack 


IIT. A STAMMERING ARCHANGEL 
DMUND OLLIER says of Charles Lamb that 
“with the education of a scholar and the tastes 
of a gentleman, he possessed little more than 

the means of a day-laborer. Resembling him in one 
of these respects, I have wondered at him from my 
youth upwards, and loved him. If there has been 
a more lovable man on earth since the death of St. 
John, I do not know of him. And I do not love St. 
John himself as I might when, after his pictures of 
everlasting peace by the side of clear waters, he 
devotes “all liars” to everlasting damnation, in real 
fire. In view of the years I have been using a news- 
paper typewriter for revenue, in the attempt to— 
jut I was beginning to speak of the lovableness of 
Charles Lamb, and the ultimate fate of all journalists 
is a disagreeable digression. We may repent,—“I 
dinna’ ken.” But when Charles Lamb passed through 
the gate of heaven, he needed no repentance. They 
made him an archangel at once, if, indeed, he were 
not one already from his birth in the squalid poverty 
in which he had “sickness, imbecility and mania for 
his companions.” 

He writes the English language like an archangel, 
at any rate, and if archangels are sent to earth for 
our sakes, where would you expect to find them? 
Perhaps they graduate from schools of philanthropy 
and learn how to keep card-indexes, illustrating im- 
becile and criminal tendencies in the rest of us. But 
might they not rather be born as Lamb was, and 
educated as he was, playing cards with a half-idiotic 
father, and devoting his life at last to nursing his 
insane sister, who had killed their mother? 

To have the strongest soul in the weakest body; 
to live through the worst and learn the best from 
it; to use an infirm brain to reach the highest results 
and to demonstrate them by being constantly touched 
with the feeling of the infirmities of chimney-sweep- 
ers, street beggars and all he found desolate or op- 
pressed,—if this is not what an archangel would do 
in our kind of a world, then I prefer Charles Lamb, 
even when he is most absurd (or perhaps always 
when he is most absurd) to Gabriel himself. What 
could be more absurd than the idea of an archangel, 
stammering the worst puns imaginable and hammer- 
ing the table for another pot of porter? Yet we 
have Lamb’s own witness that if we wish the best 
friends, we must find those who “have some tincture 
of the absurd in their characters.” How else could 
they endure us,—especially when we begin strutting 
in the pride of our superiority. “I venerate an hon- 
est obliquity of the understanding,” Lamb says. So 
do I. Lamb never strutted and I venerate him all 
the more for it when I detect niyself assuming an 
attitude of superiority to any member of the human 
race. To be “humble with the humble” ought to be 
casy enough, but not to be “haughty with the proud,” 
—that is the real test! Lamb once pulled Words- 
worths nose,—playfully, of course,—when Words- 
worth had begun showing the pride of superiority. 
Wordsworth was disgusted, but he made allowance 
for the “tincture of the absurd” in Lamb,—and also 
Seing really one of the great men of 
But if now, all 


in himself. 
his generation, he stopped strutting. 
the hosts of heaven, angels and archangels, powers 
and principalities, have any way of checking that 
worst and most destructive of our infirmities in this 
generation, it would seem that they are not attending 
to business. But I am scolding, which is ylmost as 
pernicious as strutting, and Lamb never scolded. 
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Letters From the People 


‘*Meinself und Gott !”’ 


Denver Colo., March 26, 1917 
leditoi Reedy’s Mirro) 

You are certainly like God in one re 
spect, 1f no more: your “ways are past 
finding out.” You write: 

“The withdrawal of home rule after 
granting it and the placing of Carson in 
the cabinet after he had organized re- 
bellion against home rule, have mad- 
dened the Irish who have listened to 


English cant about the rights of smaller 
nations.” 

And, further: 

“Big 
bigotry 
government than the brains of Ulster.” 


with 
the 


business in) combination 


have more influence with 


Can anything be worse 


“bie 


Hear! hear! 


than “cant” and = subservience to 


business and bigotry?” Yet, for the sake 


of maintaining our foreign commerce 


while some of our home people are 


starving, you favor going into partner- 
the 
even to 


commercialized 
fighting 


canting 
pivots, the 
with them against Germany. 


ship with 


extent of 


I am not pro-German. Heaven for- 
bid. But I am anti-British, by all her 
history of greed and blood. It’s the 
hawk and the buzzard; would I help 
either? Nay, nay. I would stay at 


home, mind my own great and wonder- 
ful business and thereby set a good ex- 
ample. 

CELIA BALDWIN WHITEHEAD, 


ote 
+. 


Single Tax 
Chicago, Ill., March 30, 1917. 
I:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

When writers in the Mirror complain 
because this country furnishes munitions 
to England, I sometimes wonder why 
you do not give the answer, good single 
taxer that you are. 

In passing, let it be noted that in any 
country, the class whose ownership of 
that country is recognized as a right is 
always the ruling class. Now, suppose 
that from the very beginning of the war 
the exportations of war material had 
been prohibited, what would have hap- 
pened ? 

Canada is nearest neighbor, just across 
the fence, and there John Bull is right 
at home. There would the munition 
factories have been built, thither would 
the marching of American chaps have 
been sent, and thither would our work- 
ingmen looking for jobs have emigrated 
—and with them the land values which 
accompany and settle with an industrious 
population. The munitions would have 
been produced just as energetically and 
by the same people, but the money, the 
business prosperity and the resulting land 
values would have gone to Canada, leav- 
ing the great owners of the United States 
to hold the bag, with the indebtedness to 
foreign investors as big as ever. Where- 
in is the sense of the objectors’ propo- 
sition ? 

That the British government was will- 
ing to have the work performed in this 
country is not to be wondered at. It 
had trouble enough to attend to any- 
how, and besides, a: friend in the offing 


is not to be despised at such a time. 
Sut if land monopoly with its kindred 
privileges were eliminated by means of 
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the new garments. 


Gown of fine nainsook 





If Your Easter Suit is a 
Vandervoort Model 


you will be the admired instead of 
the admirer on the great Promenade. 


So great is the variety and so choice the collection 
that no matter how particular you may be about the de- 
tails of style, fabric and tailoring these Vandervoort Suits 
will be equal to your demands. 
you are the more you will appreciate the superiority of 
They represent all that is desired in 
apparel, grace and beauty and delineate the features that 
fashion originators have decreed correct 


At $37.50 to $47.50 There Is 
Variety Seemingly Without End 


A prettily hand-scalloped and sewed Slipover 
is priced 


van . . . ° 
he more discriminating 


The smartest and most becoming Suits, at these prices, that we have seen this season. 
materials that seem to have been specially made for the suits that they fashion, trimmings that are 
well-chosen and placed exactly right, collars and pockets cut 
surely find it easy to make a quick and satisfactory selection. 


Suit Shop—tThird Floor 


New Philippine Undermuslins 
Here in Time for Easter 


The exquisitely dainty designs, soft materials and high-grade workmanship in these under- 
muslins will not fail to attract the woman who admires raiment of simple elegance. 

Every garment is hand-sewed as well as hand-embroidered—an almost unbelievable fact for gar- 
ments so reasonably priced. 


Evelope 
$1.98 


More elaborate Slipover Gowns made and Other Envelope Chemises of soft nainsook 
embroidered by hand are priced 2.45 that are more elaborately hand-embroidered, 

$2.98 

Beautifully hand-designed Nightgowns in the Hand-made Drawers in the Princess. style 

round and square-neck styles, priced $2.98 With pretty rose scallops, $1.75 


Undermuslin Shop—Third Floor. 


Seuggt Undewoorl iamey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth. 














on the 


Chemises in 
hand-scalloped, designed 





With 


latest patterns—you will 


new styles— 
trimmed. 
$2.45 


a host of 
and ribbon 














the single tax, so that all could have the 
use of land on equal and equitable terms, 
all be partners in the surplus wealth 
which now goes to capitalized privileges, 
then that might present a different situ- 
ation. The graft of land financiers, with 
the attendant temptations, would be out 
Workers would not 
for 


of the reckoning. 
be flocking to munition 
jobs, there would be plenty of work for 
all anyway. The fruit of their toil would 
be theirs and they would have a coun- 
try to call their own and defend, should 
any potentate be foolhardy enough to 
threaten it. 


factories 


Are the great pacifists, Bryan cf al., 
ready to work for and shout for that? 
If not, they may as well shut up, for all 
the good they will accomplish, because 
a revolution, more drastic than any the 
world has yet seen, is bound to overtake 
them, no matter whether this country 
gets into the war or keeps out of it. 
The world is unmistakably headed that 
way, for labor—all the working classes— 
is rapidly learning its right and its might, 
and is being driven to find the means 


3855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


° tor 
Special Department nestand Best Work Done inthe City 





Cleaning and Repairing 


Rugs 





of making these operative. And just as 
was the case in Russia, so here the very 
class of people who have the most to 
lose seem set on doing everything they 
can to bring it about. Truly was it said 
of old, that those whom the gods want 
to destroy they first strike with blind- 
ness. S. TIDEMAN. 


° 
° 


About “The Beetle’’ 


New York, March 28, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

We notice a letter addressed to you 
by Mr. W. R. Crocker, in your issue of 
March 16, complaining of our method 
for reissuing Marsh’s “The Beetle.” It 
seems that at the same time Mr. Crocker 
wrote to you he also addressed a com- 
munication on the same subject to the 


New York Times Book Review. For 
your information we enclose a copy of 
our reply to the editor of the Times, 
a copy of which has also gone to Mr. 
Crocker. 
Very truly yours, 
G. P. Putnam’s SONS. 


COPY 
March 21, 1917. 
Clifford Smyth, Esq., 
Editor of the Book Review, 
N. Y. Times, N. Y. City. 
Dear Mr. Smyth:—In reply to your 
the 19th inst. we report as 


favor of 
follows: 

We are fully in accord with the con- 
tention maintained by you that an obli- 
gation to the reviewer, to the booksell- 
ers, and to the readers, rests with the 
publishers of a book which is a re-issue, 
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to make clear that it is not a new pub 
We regret to find that the pub 
Marsh’s “The 


ground for 


lication. 
lication of our edition of 
Beetle” 


apprehension on your 


mis- 


that 


has given any 
part, or on 
of any other reviewers. 

Mr. Marsh, who died last year, was a 
prolific writer and produced in all some 
sixty books. “The Beetle’ was published 
¢arious editions in England. It has been 
during the 90s and has been issued in 
published here in the course of the last 
twenty years by one or two publishers in 
imported from 
that 


also one unauthorized American reprint. 


the form of supplies 


London. I understand there was 
We made purchase through the London 
publishers of the right for an authorized 
Our 
parment had, it seems assumed in bring- 


ing this book into the market that its 


\merican edition. publicity de- 


history was fairly well known and that 
it was not necessary to make known in 
advertising our edition that the book 
had 


years or more. 


been in the market for twenty 
The matter was perfect- 
ly well understood by the booksellers 
and probably also by the greater num- 
ber at least, of the readers of fiction. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to 
your correspondent, Mr. Crocker. 
Very truly yours, 

[ Unsigned. ] 


a 
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Seer and Sorter 
By Thomas Stewart McNiccoll 


Tagore’s Message 
I woke and found his letter with the 
morning. 
do not know what it says, for I can- 
not read. 
shall leave the 
his books, 
shall not trouble him, for who knows 
if he can read what the letter 
says? 


wise man alone with 


— 


Let me hold it to my forehead and 


press it to my heart. 


When the night grows still and stars 
come out one by one, I will 
spread it on my lap and stay 
silent. 

The rustling leaves will read it aloud 
to me, the rushing stream will 


chant it, and the seven wise stars 
will sing it to me from the sky. 


I cannot find what I seek, I cannot 
understand what I would learn; 
but this unread letter has light- 
ened my burdens and turned my 
thoughts into songs. 


This little poem from Tagore’s latest 
book of verse, “Fruit Gathering” (Mac- 
millan, New York), is the very essence 
of his most distinctive work. In it is 
seen that abiding and simple faith of 
his, in the “things unscen,” and in the 
ceaseless effort of something abiding 
there to win and hold our attention. 
No wonder the gentle soul, accustomed 
to listen to such sweet speech from out 
the silence, grew weary of our noise, 
our haste and waste, and fled back to his 
lotus land in the east. He could not 
licar, like some of our native seers, more 
accustomed to the din, the confusion 
and endless strife, down below, or rather 
swelling through and through it, a 
mighty Wagnerian fugue capable of 
bursting into sublime music. Just as the 
great Woolworth tower leaped out from 
the ugly mass of skyscrapers, and stood 
revealed as a thing of majestic beauty, 
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and satins. 





@ The soft, silky velours and Bolivias—the rich Burellas 
—the sturdy gabardines—and the lighter, brighter silks 
And, to crown the whole, there are original 
touches of trimming that the ordinary styles do not have, 
and an evidence of care and precision that the particular 
woman never overlooks. 

@ ‘Vhe Costume Salon is generous in providing so many 


of these new coats, and they are ready to answer the 


Easter style question in the most positive way. 


$59.75 to $175 


Third: Floor 


LIME, | 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 


. * « 
Richer Materials in ese 
Ch ing Spring Coat 
@ Vheir charm is the charm of quality. And wherever 
there is genuine quality there is real value. No woman 
who ts interested in the newer fashion ideas will ignore a 2s 
~ oar 
group of coats so wholly lovely—and so thoroughly ap- Lh 
plicable to Easter and Spring needs. m 























$2.50 in Merehandise. Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 
¥y 
Pi y 
Mh Pat 
the banyan trees, and eattle graze on 


so it may happen with this ugly, seem- 
ingly unmeaning western civilization of 
ours. The mere fact, proved by the 
widespread interest in his own delicate 
works, that we can read and partially, at 
least, comprehend their spiritual mes- 
sage, should answer his worst criticism 
of us. 

“Fruit Gathering” has some eighty or 
more short poems, sketches and fable- 
like stories, most of them colored and 
illumined by that white light of the spirit 
which seems the natural and unaffected 
style of this Indian mystic. No matter 
how small the incident or simple the 
thought, in his hands it 
shining dewdrop reflecting the sun. He 
sees a flash of lightning. Here’s his 
“dewdrop:” 


becomes a 


In the lightning flash of a moment 
I have seen the immensity of your cre- 
ation in my life, creation through many 
a death from world to world. I weep 
at my unworthiness when I see my life 
in the hands of unmeaning hours,—but 
when I see it in your hands I know it 
is too precious to be squandered among 
shadows. 

He sees the sun go down. Here is 
his shining thought: 

I know that at the dim end of some 


day the sun will bid me its farewell. 


Shepherds will play their pipes beneath 


the slope by the river, while my days 
will pass into the dark. This is my 
prayer, that I may know before I leave 
why the earth called me to her arms. 
Why her night’s silence spoke to me 
of stars, and her daylight kissed my 
thoughts into flowers. Before I go may 
I linger over my last refrain, complet- 
ing its music, may the lamp be lit to 
see your face and the wreath woven to 
crown you. 

“The Cycle of Spring,’ another book 
of Tagore’s (Macmillan, New York) is 
a drama that has been performed by 
the masters and hoys of the poet’s own 
school at Bolpur. It has the same art- 
less simplicity, the same occasional deep 
truth, which marked “The King of the 
Dark Chamber.” The plot is very slen- 
der and the central idea is told by the 
title. Spring is youth. The chief char- 
acters are the king who sees in his first 
gray hairs a messenger from Death, the 
Pundit or wise man, who tries to recon- 
cile him to his lot, and the poet who 
would him the 
zest of life, of hope and joy. The poct 
tries to argue this at first, a very silly 
and ‘useless thing for a poct to do, but 
although the argument is really good, it 
fails, and then he puts on his little play, 
which has more success. That this poct 
can argue, just listen. The king doubts 


reawaken in love and 


that the poet’s way is best, and demands 
proof. This is the answer: 


King, the greatest things in the 
world disdain proof. But if you could 
for a time wipe out all the poets and 
all their poetry from the world, then 
you would discover, by their very ab- 
sence, where the men of action got 
their energy from. It is not those who 
have plunged deep down into the Pun- 
dit’s Ocean of Renunciation, nor those 
who cling to their 
not those who have become adepts in 
turning out quantities of work, nor 
those who are ever telling the dry 
heads of duty,—it is not these who win 
at last. But it is those who love, be- 
cause they live. They truly win, for 
they truly surrender. They accept pain 
with all their strength, with all 
their strength they remove pain. It 
is they who create, because they know 
the secret of true joy, which is the 
secret of detachment. 


possessions; it is 


and 


The play has a leader, the guiding 
impulse of our life, Chandra, who 
makes life dear to us, Dada, or duty, 4 
Blind Minstrel, who does not see with 
his eyes, because he sees with his whole 
body, mind and soul. They all go out 
in search of the mystical Old Man, who 
is more existent than anything else—he 
who lives within the ribs of creation. 
At the very start they lose their leader, 
for he never stays with them lest he 
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should have to keep them in order. He 
is never concerned about his leadership 
_that’s why they recognize him. 

The Ferryman knows of the Old Man, 
but as his business is only with the 
Path, he doesn’t know the house. The 
Watchman thinks they are foolish and 
absurd to seek for one who is always 
after them. Dada and the Watchman 
soon become good friends and delay the 
search. The Oilman tells of someone 
kidnapped that night, by the Old Man, 
and thought he saw him dimly in the 
distance, “black as night, with two eyes 
on his breast shining like two glow- 
worms.” The Blind Minstrel offers to 
lead them to the Old Man, and _ they 
follow. Chandra has disappeared and 
Dada was left behind reading his quat- 
rains to the village people. They come 
to the cave and wait, and wait, in the 
dark, and finally something emerges and 
sings: 

Victory to thee, victory forever, 

O brave heart. 

Victory to life, to joy, to love, 

To eternal light. 

The night shall wane, the darkness 
shall vanish, 

Have faith, brave heart, 

Wake up from sleep, from languor of 
despair, 

Receive the light of new dawn with 

a song. 

Light breaks from the cavern, and 
Chandra, their beloved, comes back. He 
has captured the Old Man. They cannot 
see him at first, only the Blind Minstrel 
hails him, but at last, in the full light, 
they see him and recognize—their leader. 
Now even Dada rejoins them, for they 





have found a way to color his quatrains 
with such a thick brush, that no one 
will know whether they have any mean- 
ing at all. Such in brief, is this delicate, 
frail but beautiful Tagore creation. It 
is a worthy pendant to “The King of 
the Dark Chamber.” 


. 
oe 
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Another Hundred Best 

Someone has roughly estimated that 
there are over 4,500,000 books in the 
world. The utter futility, then, of any- 
one secking to pick a certain number 
of best ones when no one can possibly 
read more than a mere fraction of them 
all, is readily seen. Sir John Lubbock 
picked out his one hundred best, and 
President Eliot named a five-foot shelf. 
Nothing daunted by the spirited and 
acrimonious discussions these and other, 
attempted lists aroused, now comes John 
Cowper Powys, and daringly, if not de- 
fiantly, flings his choice of the “hundred 
best” into the ring. Evidently he under- 
stands the difficulty of the venture, for 
he speaks of “the shameless subjectiv- 
ity” of his choice, and of the “chal- 
lenge” it will make to the “intelligence 
perusing it.’ His volume is “One Hun- 
dred Best Books” (G. Arnold Shaw, 
New York). 

In the first place, Mr. Powys discards 
the plans of previous lists, as being de- 
signed to stuff the minds with an ac- 
cumulation of standard learning. He 
would pick his list solely from the stand- 
point of the pure pleasure of reading. 
This really increases instead of de- 
creases his difficulty, for in the other 
lists certain books, on account of their 
acknowledged places in literature, had 
to be chosen. Mr. Powys, wandering 
Iree lance through the realms of gold, 
Picks only what pleases him. His 
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block signals. 





choice is very interesting as much forLatin authors, those four being Homer, 


what he passes, as for what he chooses. 
The writer of “Visions and Revisions” 
and “Suspended Judgments,” of whom 
the editor of the Mrrror once said, 
“Powys keeps you wide awake in the 
reading because he is thinking and writ- 
ing from the standpoint of life, not of 
theory or system. He has a system but 
it is hardly a system. It is a sort of 
surrender to the revelation each writer 
has to make,” can be depended upon to 
provoke your interest, and keep it. 


The list of one hundred starts with 
the “Psalms of David,” which he calls 
“the most pathetic and poignant, as well 
as the most noble and dignified of all 
poetic literature,” and ends with thie 
“Oxford Book of English Verse.” He is 
much fairer to American writers than 
Lubbock, giving us ten books to the 
lone one Sir John assigned us. True, 
six of these ten are from the later Iéng- 
lish pen of Henry James. The others 
are, Walt Whitman, Emerson, Theodore 
Dreiser and Edgar Lee Masters. Forty- 
five English titles are named, fourteen 
French, eleven Russian and nine Ger- 
man. The rest are scattered. Signifi- 
cantly, only four are from the Greek and 


Euripides, Horace and Catullus. 


Among the great English writers 
omitted are Burns, Byron, Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, both Brownings, 
Tennyson and Swinburne. One need not 
wonder at this so much, for it is not as 
books we remember these great poets, 
but from single poems and scattered 
passages. But where pure joy of read- 
ing is the touchstone, how could Mr. 
Powys pass George Borrow? Then what 
of Capt. Marryat, Wilkie Collins or 
even M. E. Braddon, or George Moore’s 
“Confessions of a Young Man?” Then 
there is “Lorna Doone,” etc., but Mr. 
Powys says such nice things of those he 
does select, that we must forgive him; 
for instance, this of Gentle Elia, “So 
rich, so delicate, so imaginative, so full 
of surprises, is the style of this seduc- 
tive writer, that, for sheer magic and 
inspiration, his equals can only be found 
among the very greatest poets.” Of the 
later writers he picks Shaw, Chesterton, 
Galsworthy, Gilbert Cannan, Vincent 
O’Sullivan, Oliver Onions and Arnold 
Bennett. 


French writers named are Balzac, Vic- 


‘‘Takes you there and brings you back’’ 


Makes the trip overnight 
from St. Louis to Texas. 


Provides the very maximum of mod- 
ern train comforts—all cars all steel. 


Travels a track made solid and 
smooth by new ballast and heavier . 
rails—and safe-guarded by automatic 


Texas Special 
Lv. Saint Louis Ar. 11:10 a. m. 


Read down 
6:30 p. m. 
12:40 p.m. Ar. Dallas 
1:00 p.m. Ar. Fort Worth Lv. 
8:20 p. m. Ar. SanAntonio Lv. 


Ask about this new Texas train. 
For full information, address 


General Agent, Passenger. Dept., 
322 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephones: Main 3390;Central 314 
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4:45 p. m. 
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F. J. Deicke, 











tor Hugo, de Maupassant, Anatole 
France, Remy de Gourmont, Paul Bour- 
get and Rolland. Russia is well repre- 
sented in Dostoievsky, five books; Tur- 
geniev, three; Gorki, Tchekoff and Art- 
zibasheff; but no Tolstoy or Golgol. 
German writers are restricted to Goethe, 
three books; Nietzsche, three; Heine, 
Sudermann and Hauptmann. Of Nietz- 
sche, our critic says, “Nietzsche’s writ- 
ings when they fall into the hands of 
Philistines are more misunderstood than 
any others. To appreciate his noble and 
tragic distinction with the due pinch 
of Attic salt it is necessary to be pos- 
sessed of more imagination. than most 
persons are able to summon up.” 


Concerning our Edgar Lee Masters 
and his “Spoon River,” Mr. Powys says, 
“After Whitman and Poe, Mr. Masters 
is by far the most original and interest- 
ing of American poets. There is some- 
thing Chaucerian about the quizzical and 
whimsical manner in which he tells his 
brief and homely stories. His dead peo- 
ple reveal the true truth of their sordid 
and troubled lives. The little. chances, 
the unguessed-at accidents, the unde- 
served blows of capricious destiny which 
batter so many of us into helpless in- 
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ertness, are the aspects of life which 
interest him most.” 

When Mr. Powys comes to revise his 
list, we hope he will have made the a 
quamtance ol Yankee Mark, Morgan 


Phillips, ©. 
White, to 
deser 


Robertson, David Graham 


Henry and Stewart [Edward 


ill the 
tion. 


gap left by Henry James’ 
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Flag Etiquette 

returned to 
battle of Manila 
large department 
flag with the 
mal of dis- 


New 


Bay, a 


When Dewey's fleet 
York after the 
Swedish janitor in a 
store hoisted American 
and flew the sig 


celebration. A. pa- 


union down, 
tress throughout th 
hardly have made 
but in displaying 


fine 


triotic citizen would 
error, 


there 


so flagrant an 
bunting 
obsery ed, 


are many 
Harry 


flags or 
points to be remarks 
King, deputy commissioner of boy 
scouts. In the New York Tribune he 


gives these rules for flying the national 


Lee 


colors: 
The proper time for raising the flag 
is sunrise or after, never before. 
The flag must be 
3. In draping the flag against the side 
proper po- 


the 


lowered at sunset. 


building, the 
field is 


of a room or 
sition for the 


north or toward the east. 


blue toward 


It is a mark of disrespect to allow the 
flag to fly throughout the night. 

There is no uniform 
display of bunting, but it is just as easy 
to hang it in the correct fashion. When 
buildings are decorated in bunting draped 
horizontally, the red should be at the 
top, according to a letter from the War 
New York 


usage in the 


Department published in the 
Sun: 


War DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL 
Washington, D. C. 
There are no regulations prescribing 


the method of utilizing bunting for deco- 
but good taste requires 
shall be red at the top, 
in accord: 


rative 
that the order 
followed by white, 
with the heraldic colors of the na- 


purposes, 


then blue, 
ance 
tional flag. 


Lirut.-Cor. IK NIGHT, 


U. &. A, 


Joun T. 
Deputy Quartermaster-Gencral, 


» 2. - 
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The Roots of Society 


While work 
along lines of research, “The 
Physical Basis of Society,” published by 
the Appletons, is 
presentation of the 


not assuming to be a 


original 


admirable 
and 


surely an 
investigations 
accompanied 





the discoveries of science 
clear and illuminating deductions 
Ph.D., pro- 


Penn- 


by the 


of the author, Carl Kelsey, 
, University of 
tells us in the 


“indi- 


fessor of sociolog 
As the paieon 
f his purposes is to 


sylvania. 
preface, one o 
cate the limits of present knowledge and 
to point out the problems requiring fur- 
ther investigation before we can be very 
positive in our positions.” The 
may therefore be considered as a critique 
and after reading it, one is 
convinced that the author has handled 
the subject with literary skill as well as 


work 


on science, 


learning. 
Professor 
that the 
facts of existence is of greater conse- 
and that all 
learning 


takes the position 


to the physical 


Kelsey 
relation of life 


than anything else 


is in 


quence 


ratio to man’s 


progress 
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himself with the phys 
Life he det 


and harmonizing 


ical facts of life. Ines 2S 
chemical changes.” In 


a “series of or- 


der that there may be permanency of 
the body there must be certain relatively 
unchanging portions, in order that new 


experiences may be had there must. be 
instant and appropriate response to new 
conditions and stimuli.” Tle then pro 
ceeds to discuss the constituents of the 
body and the physical conditions that 
modify it 

One of the most impressive fact. in 


nature is the co-relation of forces. In 


the interplay of these forces is formed 


the “web of life.” Life depends on 
life and here we have a ‘seeming para- 
dox. Life is acted on by contending 
forces—mutual aid and competition, cre- 
ation and destruction, but always we 
may assume that in the aggregate the 


influence of creative principles is strong- 


er than that of destruction. These con- 


tending forces seem to be nicely ad- 


justed, as has been demonstrated at 


times when presumptuous man has at- 


tempted to disturb the balance of life 
Not that man’s modili- 
the 


His progress 


at given points. 
cation of nature 
highest benefit to himself. 


has not been of 


measured by the extent to 
which he been able to 
nature, including 
A most interesting chapter is 


is largely 


has direct and 


modify various forms 
of life. 
that which in a measure gives the history 
of man’s control nature, tells of the 
many steps in his conquest of the forces 
about him. 
the earliest recorded by 
history there 


men who speculated on the origin and 


From 


ages 


have always been a few 


nature of creation. Thus, five hundred 
years before Christ, Thales of Miletus 
saw that one of the greatest facts in 
nature is the march of eternal change. 


.) the author con- 
the evolutionary 
four elements, 


Empedocles (450 B. C 
siders the father of 
idea. He 
earth, 
forces, 


conceived that 
water were acted on by 
which unites, and 
From this con- 


air: 
Love, 


fire, 
two 
Hate, which separates. 
tact of matter and forces arise, by spon- 
living oganisms, first 
which at any 
theory. 


taneous generation, 
plants and then animals, 
rate glimpses the evolutionary 
For ages after that, “by an appeal to 
supposed truth man did his best to pre- 
vent himself from discovering the real 
truth about the world in which he lived.” 
As theology interpreted the story of 
Genesis, all creation was fixed and im- 
mutable, and while a whirlwind of 
change was going on all about him, 
abandoned the old theologic 
only when forced step by step to do so 
The final blow to authority 
was 
the 


man 


concepts 


by Science. 


as distinguished from evidence, 
given by Darwin 
last century, with his doctrine of natural 


The development of the evo- 


in the middle of 


selection. 
lutionary theory is followed from its be- 
ginning, the author crediting Patrick 
Matthews (1831) with the first clear, 
modern statement of the doctrine. Con- 
siderable space is given to Darwin and 
what have since been discovered to be 
errors in some of his deductions are 
pointed out. 

One of the most interesting 
of the book is that which treats of the 
subject of heredity. The subject is gone 
into deeply and we learn that while the 
are working 


sections 


scientists and investigators 
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out a series of laws, they meet with so 
many variations and exceptions that they 
are constantly forced to revise their con- 
clusions. 

The writer not believe that the 
wrongs and injustices of society are de- 
liberate. No one of the great questions 
of modern life is primarily due to the 
selfish attempts of men to exploit their 
They grow out of changed and 


does 


fellows. 
changing conditions which no man could 
foresee or prevent. Many instances are 
physical facts 
Machinery 


given of which have 
changed life. 
element in 
has centralized industry 


adding 


may be cited 
this. Ma- 
and 


as one proof of 
chinery 
the same time population, enor- 
mously to the complexities of life. 
Change in entities constantly 
the parts of the 
out of adjustment, 
arise 


physical 
social 
and from 
social in- 
Fortunately, 


throws super- 
structure 
maladjustments 
injustices. 


these 
equalities and 
the great physical bases of life 
(they may be reduced primarily to two 
—hunger and sex—) although the super- 
structure of culture that men have reared 
very complex. The author 
concludes, therefore, that all 
rests largely on the purely physical bases 
he discusses in his book and concludes 


are few 


thereon is 
society 


that “out of the vast turmoil of conflict- 
ing interests, of the mists of ignorance 
and superstition and the test tube of 


the scientist, must be involyed not merely 
the material basis of our life, but the 
customs and policies which are to meet 
present needs and help us to prepare for 
needs yet to be.” 

very page of 
deep interest to any person interested in 
biology and the physical phenomena all 
The conclusion is inescapable 


this book should be of 


about us. 
that the young 
University are fortunate in having a lec- 
turer who can treat that are 
often dryly presented by the scientist, in 
such a brilliant and interesting manner 
as Dr. 


men of Pennsylvania 


subjects 


Kelsey. 
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“Full Steam Ahead’’ 
Louis is to have another premiere, 
comedy, with the 
lyrics, music, cast, orchestra and 
director all of St. Louis and St. Louis 
University. “Full Steam Ahead” is the 
taking title of this production, a musical 
has catchy music and 

The plot concerns the 
never on 


this time a musical 


words, 


comedy which 
genuine comedy. 
varsity crew, 


stroke oar of the 
He has been willed 


time for anything. 
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three million dollars on condition that 
he prove himself able to be on time at 


least once, and his efforts to classify for 
the inheritance fill four acts with fun of 
the regular college variety. Chere js 


be a chorus of fifty—handsome col- 


to 
lege men—interpreting original dances 
and rendering the presumedly whistle- 


able melodies “I’m in Love with a 
Limousine,” “The Captain’s Name Will 
Have to be Kelly” and “The Man in the 
Smiled”’ and others. “Full 


Moon Just 
is to be staged at the 


Steam Ahead” 
Qdeon on Saturday, April 14. It is to 
he a vet together event for the university 
department will be 
Were it possible for 


and every repre- 
sented in the cast. 
all the alumni to be in St. Louis that 
eyening the Odeon would scarcely be 
large enough to accommodate them. In 
the enforced absence of many the gen- 
eral public is invited, even urged, to 


attend, Tickets may be obtained from 
Father Padberg at the university. 

ote o%e o%e 
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At the Theaters 


The New York Winter Garden spec- 
tacle “The Passing Show of 1916” will 
come to the Jefferson next week. De- 
lighiful travesties on political and dra- 
matic subjects, a travesty on Shake- 
speare, the charge of the United States 
cavalry at the Mexican border, the 
famous garage scene, are special fea- 
tures. Ma-Belle and the Olympian ballet 
and the beauty chorus are all to be here. 
Beautiful and costly gowns will be in- 
numerable. The company includes Ed 
Wynn, Belle Ashlyn, Herman Timberg, 
Charles Mack, Fred Walton, William 
Philbrick, James Clemons, the Ford sis- 
ters, Stella Hoban, Elida Morris, Jack 
Boyle, Wilbert Dunn, Guy Collins, An- 
drew Harper, Bly William 
Healy, Bud Morris, Augusta Dean, Pearl 
Vera There are 
twenty of the popular whistling songs, 
including “Wine, Women and Song,” 
“Rageing the Apache,” !So this is Paris,” 
“Play my Melody,” “Sweet and Pretty,” 
Make a Prettly Girl,” “Let 
and “That’s Called Walking 


Brown, 


Ikaton and Roehm. 


“How to 
Cupid In,” 
the Dow,” 


oe 
. 


A simple comedy written to charm 
and amuse will be presented at the Shu- 
hert-Garrick next week, beginning Sun- 
day night. It is a free adaptation of 
Mrs. Belloc “The Lodger” 


and will be played by the original New 


Li WwW ndes’ 


The play has an ele- 
the leading 


York company. 
ment of humorous mystery; 
character is a simple, erratic, naive man; 
the scene is the fashionable district of 
london of the early seventies, now be- 
genteel boarding 


come a_ section of 


houses. The play has no message and 


ho purpose other than to entertain. 


° 
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Louis Mann in a war satire, “Some 
Warriors,” will be the headliner at the 
Columbia next week. The scene is the 
military headquarters of a battlefield in 
Mann in the role of 
Richard Strauss is seen as an orderly 


the present war. 


to a general; under a flag of truce comes 
Edinond Rostand, serving in the French 
Then through friendship and pa- 
triotism Strauss and Rostand decide to 
complete the work on which they were 
collaborating when the war started. De- 


army, 
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spite the comedy, none can fail to see 


the moral in the sketch. Eya Taylor 
and Lawrence Grattan will appear in a 
Boat ;” 


American 


farce, “Rocking the Marion 


Weeks, a 


soprano; Willing and Jordan with mu- 


young coloratura 
sic; Vallecita and her leopards: Lambert 
and Friedrichs in songs and dances; and 
the Orpheum Travel Weekly are other 
interesting numbers. 
oe 
The popular little dancing comedian, 
silly Clifford, 
for the 


American 
April 8 in’ his 
“Linger 


comes to the 
week of new 


musical farce Longer Lucy,” 
which has for its plot the amusing ex- 
periences of a young small town business 
man called to the Mexican border with 
the national guard. Clifford is the pos- 


sessor of a peculiar brand of comedy 


which makes even funnier the many 
funny incidents of the play. 
fe 


Next week the 


revival of 


Players will have a 
their biggest success “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate.” This play as pre- 
Players sur- 
Any- 
one who enjoys a hilarious farce, and 


viously presented by the 
passed the Olympic production. 


has not seen this one, has an excellent 
opportunity before him. 
* 


. 
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“Miss America,” a military satire by 
Will M. Hough, 


the Place and the Girl,” will head the 


author of “The Time, 


vaudeville bill at the Grand Opera House 
next The 
ladies’ military training camp similar to 


week. satire deals with a 


Plattsbure and Lake Geneva and con- 
tains many amusing situations evolved 
about women training to be soldiers. 
Other Weber 
and [Ihott in comedy songs and talk; 
“The Truthful Liar” by Leila Shaw and 


company; Sizka, the talkative magician, 


clever numbers will be 


and company; James Howard, xylophone 
futurist; and comedy pictures. 

The last of the series of benefit per- 
formances by the German Theater com- 
pany will take 
when Mr. Paul Dietz, leading and popu- 
lar member will fill the title role in 
folk play entitled, ‘The 
(Der Pfarrer 
Lore Duino, Hans 
Willy Schoeller, 
have the other 


place Sunday evening 


Anzengruber’s 
Pastor of Churchtield” 
von Kirchenfeld). 

Mrs. Welb, 


Ambrogio will 


Loebel, 
Fredi 


parts. 
* * * 


Entertainments 
“The Paradise of the Pacific,” a motion 
Hawaii, with an illustrated 
Fred J. Holton, will be pre- 
Neighborhood 
theater 


picture of 
lecture by 
sented by the Associa 


tion at the Lorelei Monday 


evening, April 9. 
* 
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The choir of the First Congregational 
church, augmented by sixteen of the 
leading choir singers of 
vive their fifteenth annual rendition of 
Stainer’s oratorio, “The Crucifixion,” at 
5 o’clock this afternoon at the Graham 
Memorial Washington Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Mr. Louis 


R. Flint. 


the city, will 


chapel of 


- 
Ld 


The Equal Suffrage League will cele- 


brate the victory of equal suffrage in 


the house of representatives by a Dollar 


Dance at Trimp’s hall April 9. Many 


leaders from Arkansas, in which state 


suffrage recently carried, will be pres- 
ent. An innovation in St. Louis dances 
is the lucky number: at unexpected mo- 
ments during the dance the music will 
cease, a number will be flashed upon 
the floor, and the couple standing near- 
est it will be entitled to a prize, of 
which forty. The Dollar 
Dance is sponsored by the local four 


there are 


hundred. 
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Young People’s String Orchestra 


Among the most significant events of 
the closing musical season will be two 
concerts to be given by the Young Peo- 
ple’s String Orchestra of St. Louis, 
Victor Lichtenstein, conductor, the first 
in the Cleveland High School 
auditorium on Thursday evening, April 
12, the second in the Soldan High audi- 
torium on Thursday evening, April 19. 


Grover 


This orchestra is composed of young 
violinists of both sexes, leading viola, 
cello and bass players of the Symphony 
orchestra, and a solo organist, pianist 
and_ flutist. 
of a completely satisfying interpretation 


This combination permits 


of master works of the classical school. 

The programmes will include Beetho- 
ven’s 7th and Schubert’s untinished sym- 
phonies; Mozart (“The 
Marriage of Figaro” and “Don Juan”) ; 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 


and smaller string numbers by Grieg, 


overtures by 


Kreisler, Boisdeffre and Schubert. Va- 
riety will be added to the programme by 
several solo numbers to be performed by 
talented St. Louis musicians. 

These concerts are open to the entire 
public of St. 
ticket of admission. 
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Another Hichous Novel 


Perhaps the world tragedy now being 


Louis without charge or 


enacted in Europe may have effect in 
eliminating some of the quiesence from 
the modern English novel. The pres- 
ent day work of fiction may be a true 
reflection of the English habit and char- 
acter, for the Englishman detests emo- 
tional excess and in a literary way is 


in danger of falling into excess at the 


other extreme and becoming wooden 
and dull. The modern English writer 
of fiction fears melodrama. The avy- 


crage American writer revels in it. He 
is more sloppily sentimental than any 
of the old-time novelists. The [English 
writer avoids exuberant sentiment and 


everything in’ subdued colors, 


albeit with a literary skill that is seldom 


paints 


approached by the writers of fiction on 
this side of the Atlantic. But it takes 
very great literary skill to compensate 


for dullness and too many of these 


Fnelish writers in their fondness for 


restrained effects at times pass into a 


sort of literary coma. They are pos- 


sibly striving for realism and — they 


doubtless achieve it, for real life is 
mostly commonplace, but is it the com- 
monplace of real life we are looking 
for in books? 

The foregoing is suggested by read- 
ine Robert Hichens’ latest novel, ‘In the 
Wilderness,” published by Stokes & Co. 
This would have been a good story had 
it been told in three hundred pages, but 
the author uses twice that many. Scores 


of pages of the first part of the book 
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are consumed in the most inconsequen- 
tial conversations, and psychological 
analyses of acts that are really trivial. 
Much of the book is devoted to rhapso- 
dizing about Greek statues and Greek 
ruins, while the human element ia the 
story 1s devoted to a contrast between “the 
too-good woman and the woman who is 
and of the greater harm 
last. The 
psychology of pregnancy and motherhood 


” 
not too good, 


the first may do than the 


is discussed with a great deal of literary 


art, but we would be disposed to re- 
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ceive this part of the book with greater 
authority were Mr. Hichens of the other 
sex. The wife, as the author depicts 
her, is sexually frigid, unless her Eng 
lish conventions have suppressed her 
natural impulses. The woman who ‘is 
not too good,” describes her as “a wo- 
man who loves God too much to care 
for a man.” In the wife, or good wo- 
man, however, mother instinct is abnor- 
mally developed, and when the husband 
accidentally kills their only child, she 
bars him from her presence. He natural- 
ly goes to the arms of the woman who 
is “not too good,” though everything is 
brought right in the end. 
in her demand for manly “purity,” is 


The wife, who 


almost as insistent as one of the plu- 
3ertha M. 
Clay, overcomes her scruples and _ re- 


perfect heroines of the late 


claims her husband. 

While Mr. Hichens does not tell the 
“story” of his story until the last hun- 
dred or so of pages, in literary work- 
manship the book is far superior to the 
great bulk of the trash labelled fiction 
that is coming from the press. 
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Marts and Money 


They had a tame market on the Wall 
street exchange. Business was small, 
and the drift in most cases toward 
3old clique activities in a 
such as Ohio Gas, Vir- 


lower levels. 
few “specialties,” 
ginia Iron, and Wilson Packing, exerted 
no helpful influences. The average level 
of intelligence is somewhat higher than 
it was a year ago. The main determina- 
tive factor was the news from Wash- 
ington. This indicated a declaration of 
war within a few days. Prominent bank- 
ers were credited with cautious opinions, 
and said to be firmly opposed to aggres- 
sive “bull” operations for some time to 
come. While this kind of talk evoked 
cynical smiles on the faces of smart op- 
erators, it carried considerable weight 
with plebeian traders who are afraid of 
trusting their own conclusions. 

Of actual liquidation there was pre- 
cious little in investment quarters. The 
declines of one to four points in active 
instances were principally the result of 
selling for short account. Anaconda Cop- 
per fell from 85% to 8234; American 
Smelting common, from 107 to 104%; 
Great Northern Railroad, from 11534 to 
11434; Reading common, from 101% to 
9754; Union Pacific, from 143% to 140%, 
and United States Steel common, from 
116% to 11434. The stock last named 
sold at 118% on March 21, and at 99 
on February 1. Considering the se- 
riousness of the crisis confronting the 
nation, these relapses in values do not 
seem at all startling. They do not re- 
flect a state of real anxiety in supreme 
financial circles; nor do they foreshadow 
an avalanche of offerings of good se- 
curities in the event of a resort to arms. 
It appears reasonable to surmise that 
the letting-down of prices was partly 
of a precautionary character, that is, de- 
signed to induce the adoption of proper 
safeguarding measures on the part of 
speculators extensively committed on 
the long side. There are many predic- 
tions of more material depreciation, but 
they find little or no credence in tutored 


quarters. In contravention of them, it is 


pointed out that the market has already 
gone through two severe breaks since 
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the first of the year, and that the con- 
trolling powers have not as yet been 
able to dispose of their holdings on 
satisfactory terms. Touching this argu 
ment, it should be borne in mind _ that, 
as a rule, Wall street has a panicky break 
only once a year. While we are not liy- 
ing in normal times, it would be impru- 
dent, nonetheless, to disregard exper- 
iences of the past altogether. 
Quotations for leading bond issues 
show more or less noteworthy losses. 
The sharpest decline is indicated by the 
consolidated and general mortgage 414s 
They 


amount to three and four points, respec- 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


tively, and are the consequence, to some 
extent, of new financing, as well as of 
increased selling by foreign interests. On 
January 13 last, the consolidated bonds 
were valued at 10734; the current quo- 
tation is 103%. United States Rubber 5 
per cent bonds, lately floated, show a 
decline of five points, that is, from 99 
to 94, 
every informed student of finance that 


It must have been apparent to 


the issue price was fixed at too high a 
level. Shrewd investors do not care to 
buy 5 per cent bonds of this sort at over 
95 these days, with bonds of belligerent 
governments obtainable at figures 
netting 6 to 8 per cent, and the United 
States Government preparing to float a 
loan of $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 
Some government borrowing, of a tem- 
porary nature, has already been report- 
ed; the interest rate was only 2 per 
cent. The expected war loan is ex- 
pected to draw 3 per cent; the outstand- 
ing 3s are quoted at 100!4. If our par- 
ticipation in the European conflict cov- 
ers a period of twelve months, the in- 
terest rate on government loans will un- 
doubtedly rise to 4 per cent. It must 
not be ignored that we are expected to 
continue lending hundreds of millions 
of dollars to the Entente governments. 
There are intimations, at the present 
moment, that another large British loan 
will be brought out in the United States 
in the near future. They are buttressed 
by reports of additional imports of gold 
from Canada. The week’s receipts ag- 
gregated $20,000,000. The sum total of 
arrivals since January 1 is close to 
$340,000,000. Within a month or two 
the grand total since November 1, 1914, 
will be $1,500,000,000 or over. 

The quotation for silver has rallied 
from 717% to 7334 cents per ounce fine. 
The decline in recent weeks is said to 
have been occasioned, in part, by en- 
larged production in Mexico. Simon 
Guggenheim, president of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., declared a few 
days ago that the white metal’s market 
value will remain at or around the pres- 
ent level for an indefinite period. An 
extensive decline, he thinks, is quite 
impossible, in view of the immense issues 
of fiduciary currency in the warring 
countries. There’s reason for suspect- 
ing that submarine operations were also 
responsible, in part, for the lowered 
quotation for silver. 

The market for copper certificates was 
visibly damaged by the announcement 
that leading producers had agreed to sell 
45,000,000 pounds of the metal to the 
Washington government at 17 cents a 
pound. Declines ranged from three to 
live points. The news incited some close 
thinking in regard to the probable prices 
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that the producers might see proper to 
charge the British, French, Italian, and 
Russian governments from now on. In- 
cidentally, it led to some deep cogitation 
on the effects patriotic procedure of this 
sort might have on the price schedules 
of the manufacturers of steel, equip- 
ment, and munitions. Advocates of an- 
other roaring “bull” market feel disposed 
to belittle conjectures along these lines. 
They hold that the prospective heavy re- 
quirements of the United States Govern- 
ment should more than offset the prob- 
able reductions in prices for war ma- 
terial. They may be correct. Still, it 
is noticeable that some change has come 
over the spirit of Wall street; so much 
is this the case that it may take quite a 
little while to restore the former era of 
good feeling and reckless optimism. 

The current rate for sight drafts on 
London is $4.757s, or practically the 
same as that of a week ago. Reichs- 
marks have risen from 67 to 7114 cents; 
in this case, covering of short contracts 
played an important part. A further 
though only modest improvement can 
be noted likewise in Austrian kronen. 
Dea'ings in Berlin and Vienna exchange 
bh: ve virtually ceased, for obvious rea- 
ons. The Russian ruble is a trifle low- 
er. Italian lire exchange is fairly steady 
at 7.77, which compares with 5.18 in pre- 
war times. According to cables from 
London, the investment market there 
feels the hurtful competitive bearings 
of the iatest British loan, which has been 
admitted to the stock exchange. Consols, 
which were up to 5434 recently, have 
dropped back to 5214; the recent mini- 
mum was 51%. 

Owing to April 1 disbursements and 
various loan operations, the excess re- 
serves of the New York banks and trust 
companies disclose a material reduction. 
The present total is $113,807,000, or 
$28,000,000 under that of a week ago. 
On January 20 last, the record was $202,- 
472,000. The minimum of last year, set 
on December 2, was $41,001,000. Charges 
for call and time loans indicate no 


NEAR Chicago University, 

12-room, handsomely fur- 
nished residence to rent June 
to September inclusive. Sleep- 
ing porch, electricity, two baths, 
hard floors, fresh decorations, 
large yard. Write 5532 Ken- 
wood Ave., Chicago. 


changes of interest, but there may be 
some stiffening in the near future, in re- 
sponse to growing requisitions for do- 
mestic and foreign account. 

The yearly statement of the National 
Lead Co. proved disappointing to peo- 
ple who had bought the company’s com- 
mon stock on predictions that something 
like 10 per cent had been earned on it. 
The actual rate was a little more than 
6 per cent. The ruling quotation for 
the shares is 58, against 63'4 on March 
23. The top notch in 1916 was 745s. 
Holders receive 4 per cent. The New 
York quotation for lead is 9 cents a 
pound at present; some time ago it was 
1034 cents. In all probability, the Na- 
tional Lead Co.’s earnings for 1917 will 
record still more notable enlargement. 
The highest mark for lead in 1916 was 


8 cents. Before the war the yearly 
average was about 4 cents. 
fe 


Finance in St. Louis. 

On the Fourth street exchange prices 
are steady, with the daily volumes of 
business showing moderate contraction. 
Holders of leading stocks display no un- 
easiness on account of the national 
crisis. They feel quite certain that 4 
disquieting break is impvobable, and that 
declines of two or three points would 
lead to substantially increased purchas- 
ing for investment account. Ruling 
quotations denote no important changes. 
National Candy common is a little high- 
er. Three hundred and eighty shares 
were sold at prices varying from 24 to 
25. Ten shares of the first preferred 
were taken at 104; this indicates an ad- 
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vance of almost $10 when compared with 
There were no 
dealings in t Ely- 
Walker D. G. common was again in brisk 


the minimum in 19106, 


ie second pre ferred. 


demand; nearly three hundred shares 
were marketed at 104 to 109. The latter 
price implies an improvement of $2 
contrasted with the recent low 
notch. Of the second preferred fifteen 
shares were sold at 87.50. The yearly 
dividend rate being 6 per cent, pur- 
chasers at this figure obtain a net return 
The stock should 


when 


of nearly 7 per cent. 
sell at not less than 92, that is, on a 
614 per cent basis. The 7 per cent first 
preferred would not be overvalued at 
112, or a 614 per cent basis. 

Ten shares of Commercial Acid com- 
mon were transferred at 176 to 176.50; 
these would seem the pegged prices. 
They lave been in effect for two months. 
Owners receive 6 per cent per annum, 
Ten International Shoe preferred 
brought 112.50—a new top notch; the 
dividend rate is 6 per cent, against 7 
per cent on the common, quoted at par. 
Five Union Sand & Material sold at 
84; thirty-one Wagner Electric, at 175, 
and ten Chicago Railway Equipment at 
103.50. 

There was little doing in the banking 
department. Ten Valley 
Trust were disposed of at 291, and five 
Mercantile Trust, at 358. There are no 
important offerings at or around pre- 


Mississippi 


yailing prices, holders being expectant 
of further enhancement in the next few 
months. Somebody still is bidding 250 
for Chippewa Bank stock, without get- 
ting a response from owners. 

Quoted loan rates are unchanged at 
the local There 


are no anticipations of a sharp rise in 


financial institutions. 
case of declaration of war at Washing- 
ton; but some hardening will probably 
June or July, when 
sets in on a 


be witnessed in 
agricultural borrowing 


broadening scale all over the country. 


fe 
Latest Ouvotations 
Lid. Asked. 

German Savings Inst : 200 
Mechanics-Am. National... ....-.... 252% 
Northwestern Savings ee 
Mississippi Valley Trust 290 
St. Louis Union Trust 2 RO Eh eees 
Title Guaranty Trust . 100 110 
United Railways pfd 22% wees 

do 4s . é . 62 6214 
st. L & Sub. Gen, 5s........ 73 7315 
E. St. L, & Sub. 5s . $615 87% 
Laclede Gas 1st 5s . 10014 ‘ 
Louisville Ifome Tel, 5s 95 : 
Union Sand and Material 83 S415 
Ely & Walker com 2 

do Ist pfd 107 110 

GETS RE 2 |S OE 88 
International Shoe com 9914 
Rice-Stix com 190 

do Ist pfd : 112% sone 
Central Coal & Coke com. . 58 
Granite-Limetallie 6114 6214 
American Bakery com... 11 oesereee 
Lac. Christy com ls ae ; 50 
Hamilton-Brown : 137 eskeeipaae 
Com. Acid com Fete ey - 185 
St. L. Brew. Ass'n 6s Meade TRS 
Independent Brew. 6s... 42% ........ 
National Candy com.......... 23% 24 

do 2d pfd " RRR Sa e is 90 
Chicago Ry, Equipment... 104 105 
Wagner Electric <a 266 162% 
Miss. R. B. Bonne T. 5s... 100 1008 
Rocky Mt. com 2 0 35 
City of St iT. as (1938). .... 102% 

ye 


Answers to Inquiries 
ak D. W., Caledonia, Minn.—Western 
nion Pelegraph should be held, irre- 


‘pective of the yagaries of Wall street’s 


REEDY’S 





market. cent dividend is 


secure; it is not unlikely that a 7 per 


The 6 per 


cent rate may be established before the 
end of 1917. The 1916 statement showed 
a gross gain of $10,800,000; a net gain 
of $3,000,000, and a dividend surplus of 
$6,410,000, against $5,181,000. The rate 
earned on the $99,786,727 capital was 
13.59, against 10.19 in 1915. The stock 
sold at 105% on October 18 last: the 
present price is 97. A truly serious de- 
cline is highly improbable. There are 
hints in Wall street that the stock will 
be rated at 125 in less than ten monthis. 
The future of the property is generally 
regarded as promising. 

O_p Supscriper, St. Louis —vVirginia- 
Carolina Chemical preferred is an in- 
vestment The dividend 
8 per cent has been paid since 1901. A 


stock. rate of 
little delay in payment occurred in 1915, 
During the twelve months ended May 
31, 1916, the company earned 10.39 per 
cent on the $27,984,000 common _ out- 
standing, after deduction of the 8 per 
cent on the preferred. For the running 
fiscal year, the rate earned on the com- 
mon is expected to be close to 14 


per cent, Payments on the com- 
mon were resumed February 1, 1917, at 
the rate of $3 per annum. They had 
been suspended in August, 1913. At the 
current price of 112, the preferred seems 
reasonably valued, the net return being 
7.14 per cent. The 8 per cent dividend 
has fully been earned in the last four 
years. The company’s prospects are 
Peace would not affect its earn- 
extent, if at all. 


bright. 
marked 


ings to any 
Some authorities believe that the de- 
mand for its products will be greater 


after the war than it is to-day. 
1).—Bald- 


win Locomotive common is altogether 


INvestTor, Chamberlain, S. 


speculative, holders receiving no divi- 
dends and there being no probability 


of a resumption in the next twelve 
months. Payments ceased in January, 
1915. It is believed that something like 


5 or 6 per cent is earned at present. The 
current quotation of 60 compares with 
43 on February 3, and with 1185, on 
January 3, 1916. The highest on record 
—paid in 1915—is 154%. Would not 
recommend purchases of this stock un- 
less you can afford to view startling 
breaks from time to time with a serene 
mind. 

Risky, St. Louis—(1) Let Alaska 
Gold Mines stock alone; pay no atten- 
tion to Wall street talk of “encouraging 
news from the mines.” The clique runs 
the price up and down for its own pur- 
(2) American Zine & Lead com- 


poses. 
The $4 dividend 


mon is a speculation. 
could hardly be disbursed in times of 
peace. It is likely to come forth, though, 
1917 the first half of 


throughout and 


1918. 

3uULL, Lima, O.—There’s any amount 
of fine talk in regard to Royal Dutch, 
recently listed on the stock exchange. 
The present price is 66; holders receive 
no dividends. The company is said to 
have made many millions of dollars for 
European speculators in pre-war times. 
Its properties are of a various character, 
and widely scattered. They comprise 
some first-class oil wells in Mexico, Ru- 
mania, and elsewhere. If you can afford 
to run the risks involved, it might not 
idea for you to purchase 


be a_ bad 


twenty-five or fifty shares. 
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“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Haye you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 


The 


interest you. 


writer of 
deavored to answer these questions. 
A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


for Investment” has en- 
His answers may 


“Saving 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 








310 N. Eighth St. 





Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


Bond Dept. 
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Literary Notes 


Booksellers’ Associ- 


annual 


The American 
ation will hold its seventeenth 
convention in Boston, May 14, 15 and 
16. 


J 
bod 


Eleanor H. Porter’s “The Road to 
Understanding,” which Houghton-Mifflin 
have just published, has a remarkable 
record in that advance orders necessi- 
tated a third printing before publica- 
This makes a total of a hundred 


’ 


tion. 
thousand copies. 


° 
+ 
* 


A book that is meeting with phe- 
nomenal sale is Sir Oliver Lodge’s “Ray- 
mond” (Doran). As it is—or perhaps 
we should say purports to be—a record 
of Sir Oliver’s communication with his 
son Raymond who recently perished in 
battle, this indicates an increased inter- 





est in spiritualism. 
J 


— 


Galsworthy is the subject of the eighth 
book in the “Writers of the Day” series 
being issued by Holt, and Sheila Kaye- 
Smith is the author. The combination 
of these two virile writers makes a most 
interesting volume. 

ote 


4 
A book described as a sort of first 
steps in soldiering is announced for pub- 
lication by the Century Company, under 
the title “The Plattsburg Manual: A 
Text-Book for Federal Training 
Camps,” by Lieutenants O. O. Ellis 
and E, B. Garey, U. S. A. There is to 
be a foreword by Major-General Leon- 
ard Wood. ‘The book is said to be a 
bridge between entire ignorance of mili- 
tary science—or perhaps it should be 
art, since soldicring is so much the doing 
of things—and the highly technical mili- 





Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 





tary manuals designed for men taking 
long courses of training. The authors 
were instructors at Plattsburg last year 
and were impressed by the need for a 
book written especially for men doing 
intensive military training; and for a 
book, too, that would tell the prospec- 
tive “rookie’ much that he ought to 
know and do before he reaches a camp, 
so that once there he can start right in 
with actual military training. 
* 


~~ 


“Things I Remember,” by Sidney 
Whitman, is a frank, interesting record 
of the experiences of a man who since 
1895 has been special correspondent for 
the New York Herald in London and 
other European capitals. Naturally he 
has a broad vision of political and social 
conditions abroad, and an_ intimate 
knowledge of many prominent person- 
ages which makes these remininscences 
exceedingly interesting and enlightening. 
The book has just been issued by Stokes. 
% 

It is gradually coming to be realized 
that in addition to novels of permanent 
distinction Ethel Sidgwick has written 
some of the most charming plays for 
the young folks ever acted. They are 
entitled “The Rose and the Ring,” “The 
Goody-Witch,” “The and 
“Boots and the North Wind,” all pub- 
lished in one volume called “Four Plays 


Goosegirl” 





for Children.” Small, Maynard and 


Miss 
publishers, say that they are 


Company, Sidgwick’s American 


receiving 


more and more requests for permission 


to produce these plays 


oe 
+ 


California,” by Wil 


Simonds, is numbered among 


“Starr King in 
ham Day 
the spring publications of Paul Elder & 
Co. Starr King was the preacher, lec- 
turer and writer whose cloquence swayed 
large audiences in the east during war 
times, and in the west earned for him 


the name of “the saint of the Pacifie 
coast.” 

ote 

« 


A copy of “The Story of a Pioneer,” 
the autobiography (written in collabo- 
ration with Elizabeth Jordan) of Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw, has been presented 
hy the Pennsylvania suffragists to each 
member of the state legislature. 

of 

While we’re all wondering about the 
German submarine campaign, it’s worth 
noting that Norman Angell prophesied 
the whole thing, outlining it in detail, 
and telling us just what would happen, 


in his book, “The World’s Highway” 
(Doran). Indeed he actually has a 
chapter telling us what would happen 
in case of war with Germany! Now’s 
a good time to look it up! 
fe 
“Gymnastic Problems,” by Jakob 


which the Stokes 
for publication in 


Bolin, company an- 


nounce February, is 
the work of an expert on physical edu- 
cation, and gives the basic principles 
which the science of gymnastics 


with 


upon 
rests. It is profusely illustrated 
photographs and diagrams showing cor- 
rect and incorrect methods of exercis- 
ing. The University of Utah, the Chau- 
tauqua Summer School of Physical ldu- 
University, have 


cation, and Harvard 


already signified their intention of 
adopting it as a text-book. 
ye 


Harper & Brothers will) commemo- 
rate their centennial this year by pub- 
lishing a limited edition of their first 
hook, “Seneca’s Morals.” 
one of the founders, became mayor of 
New York in 1835 and drew down upon 
himself a great deal of ridicule by uni- 
forming the police—an innovation. Part 
of the two large buildings now occupied 


by the firm rests on land that was the 


James Harper, 


site of their original quarters on Cliff 
street. 


.° 


Devotees of floriculture will be inter- 
ested in “The Book of the Peony,” by 
Mrs. [edward 
The peony’s claim for distinction is con- 
servatively voiced thus: “The iris, Ori- 
ental poppy, hollyhock, lily, 
dahlia and chrysanthemum each has its 
own special radiance yet each is sur- 
passed by the peony in its magnificence 
of mass and perfection of detail. I’ven 
the rose must yield first rank to the 
modern peony, which by reason of its 
sheer wealth of splendor and majesty of 
is entitled to be called the 


Harding (Lippincott’s). 


foxglove, 


presence 
queen of the flowers.” 
+ 


° 


It appears that Arthur Train, author 
of “The Prisoner at the Bar” and other 
books, is really the author of “The Gold- 
fish,” which was published anonymously 
Century 1914 as 


by the Company in 


“The Confessions of a Successful Man.” 
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The book 
of the 
and spiritual 


presents a succinct analysis 


characteristics physical, mental 
of an imaginary plutocrat, 
of his friends, his family, his aspirations 
and his final disgust with the futility of 
This merci- 
life, 


vision and 


lis luxury-surrounded life. 
less vivisection of a millionaire’s 


with its superficial mental 
absorption in acquirement of wealth he 
is later unable to enjoy, is a contribu- 
tion of no small value to current socio- 
logical discussion. That this book which 


New 


has attained an un- 


dares to speak so scathingly of 
York’s “inner set” 
usual success is proved by the fact that 
it has recently gone to press for the 
seventh edition. 


oe 
+ 


of the Flowers” is 
well known in 


“The Mysteries 
what Herbert Fauikner 
this country as artist, botanist and lec- 
turer—has called his book on our native 
wild-flowers, which Stokes will publish 
this spring. He takes the reader into 
the land of flowers, and introduces him 
to their intimate, every-day life in an 
unforgettable manner. Particularly he 
describes nature’s marvelous schemes for 
the perpetuation of plant life. He tells 
how seeds fly, plunge, swim, and travel; 
how for transportation they cling fast 
to birds, animals and people; how they 
are shot like projectiles from miniature 
mortars; and how sometimes they give 
themselves to be devoured, like Buddha, 
with the faith of a reincarnation. 

° 


oe 
° 


A French woman has come forward 


with a new “oral method” of teaching 


French. Mlle. Alice 
the author of “An Oral French Method” 


Blum of Paris is 


(Doran), which is uniquely illustrated 
with photographs of the lips in process 


of vocalization. It is said that using 
this new method at home or with a 


teacher even the “average American” can 
learn to speak French in a few weeks! 


° 
oe 
+ 


Thirty thousand women in country 
districts of the south have joined the 
efficiency clubs directed by the home eco- 
bureau of the Department of 


Often the tield agents of 


nomics 
Agriculture. 
the bureau have begun their demonstra- 
tions in an open lot with no professed 
audience. But so far they have never 
failed to leave behind them an enthusi- 
astic club of efficiency seekers, young 
and old, rich and poor, so attractive and 
practical are their ideas and methods. 
Many of the practical tools described 
in Rhea C. Scott’s “Home Labor-Saving 
Devices and How to Make Them,” are 
not to be had for love or money in the 


well-to-do women 


shops, and interest 
quite as much as their sisters who seek 
economy. At the request of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miss Scott and 
her publishers, the Lippincott Company, 
have brought this efficiency and home 
within the reach of women 
everywhere. Materials used in construc- 
tion are cheap and to be had everywhere. 
» 


“° 


comfort 


“The World’s Minerals,” by L. J. 
Spencer, which Stokes is publishing in 
a new and thoroughly revised edition, 
is a handbook for the student of min- 
erals. It has brief 
tions, instructs how to classify the va- 


interesting descrip- 


rious specimens, and contains over two 
hundred plates, showing the more com- 


mon minerals in their natural colors. 
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By comparing specimens with these pic- 
tures, it is a simple matter to name and 
classify them. 

Now that Joyce Kilmer and other 
young poets have contided that they can 
actually make a living out of verse these 
days, it is interesting to learn that John 
Oxenham, British novelist and poet, is 
breaking all records with the sale of his 


volume “All’s Well;” The first poem in 
the book, “Hymn to the Men at the 
Front,” has sold over six million copies 
and has been sung in churches all over 
the British empire. 

: 


— 


The Russian revolution and overthrow 
of the government has made_ possible 
the return of Prince Peter Kropotkiu, 


In 


for many years an exile in London. 
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or Tarzan by Edgar Rico Bun Lane aan Bae a id ote Sate - 
nl Vork: MeClurg’s: $1.80 BEE: SEF AB OR BEN POMP, $0 MIE) en Next—MONTE CARLO GIRLS. 
oft the onderful adventure Vat (Signed) 
in which is related the exciting and WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 
Xperiences of Parza Ss Sol 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this : ; 
ate a ae 26th day of Mareh, 1917, When passing behind a street car, look HEAVEN AND HELL 
naa PING " OI tis at 
New \ MacMillan: $2.00 (Seal) MARTE GERST, out for the car approaching from. the Swedenborg’s great work on the life after 
Pieicitea i aedeesl wlowcad tis erates Notary Public Bes os ‘i Bie death, 400 pages, on'y 15 cents postpaid. 
P pais from Giotto to the present day. It My commission expires’ March 11, 1915 opposite direction [ Pastor Landenberger, Windsor Place, St. Louls. Mo. 


REEDY’S MIRROR 

































































































REEDY'S MIRROR 





Union Electric as a Public Servant 


St. Louis has better and cheaper Electric Service than any 
other large city in America. 


It is supplied by Union Electric Light & Power Co. 


Union Electric during the past fortnight has been telling this town in Electric 
Service Editorials published daily in all the newspapers, some remarkably inter- 
esting facts regarding St. Louis’ Electric Service. For example: 


Union Electric now has 88,000 customers in St. Louis 
city and county, and is planning to care for 200,000 by Jan- 
uary 1, 1925. 


Union Electric’s voluntary and permanent rate reduc- 
tions have saved St. Louis city and county buyers of Electric 
Service over $7,750,000 in six years, a record far surpassing 
that of any other American Electric Service utiiity, corporate 
or municipal, during the same period. 


Union Electric — contrary to the public belief created »y numerous 
well-meant, but erroneous newspaper attacks, is buying and selling Keokuk 
water power in this city and county for less than the actual cost to the 
Keokuk company of producing and delivering it here; cheaper than Keokuk 
or any other city gets it; cheaper than actual cost of generating steam- 
electric energy. 


Union Electric’s rate policy provides for automatic reductions based 
on increased density and volume of business. In a word, St. Lou‘s buyers of 
Electric Service are progressively cutting their own rates by each year using 
more of it, for more different purposes, more hours daily. 


Uniou Electric is right now opening a big campaign for the sale of 
Electric Ranges, at low prices and on easy terms. More than 1200 St. Louis 
housewives and professional cooks have entered Union Electric’s course of 
instruction in use of Electric Ranges. 


Union Electric proposes to make St. Louis a Smokeless City 
in the only way this ever can be done, viz., by substituting 
Electric Service at constantly lower rates for smoke-producing 
sources of light, heat and power. 


The Electric Company 


UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office—Twelfth aad Locust 


Branches: 4912 Delmar; 3028 North Grand; 3012 South Grand 
SIX OFFICES IN THE COUNTY 
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INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED - ; 
Evens & Howard | | 22,222 snarovalty basis. | Patents Offices for Rent in 
secured. Models, experimental work e e e 
BRICK COMPANY and contract manufacturing. Inven- Ss d t T t C i B Id 
saa Manufacturers of tors, manufacturers, investors and yn 1Ca e rus and en ury ul In S 
° . . promoters are invifed to call and ; . H 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe examine our model display. Or write The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
; A ; Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., i i i 
Yards for City Delivery: 2048-49-49a Railway Exchance, st E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
920 Market St. Saint Louis Louis, Mo. Phone, Olive 4286. Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 


























